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PREFACE. 



" I HONOUR a young man," said John Wesley, 
" because he may be doing good when I am 
in my grave." The author heartily adopts this 
sentiment, and he offers the following pages 
to young men' as a token of that respect. The 
design has been entertained for several years, 
and the work partly executed ; but a multi- 
plicity of engagements has delayed its execu- 
tion. It now appears, not as a rival of similar 
works, but as an auxiliary; its aim is not 
novelty, but utility — the author has sought 
to make its language pointed, and its spirit 
and voice paternal. 

Having long since observed that the Bible — 
that infallible model for all moral teachers — 
gives us " not merely the rule of duty, but also 
the exemplification;^^ that it abounds with fact 
and incident, — ^the histories of Abraham and 
Lot — the adventures of Jacob and Joseph — the 
parables of the prodigal son and the lost sheep ; 
— that, in short, " it presents us actions rather 
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than words;" and having also noticed au- 
diences listless under able speakers, when there 
was neither fact nor incident, parable nor al- 
legory — and still further, having seen the eye- 
lids droop over books well written, but desti- 
tute of illustration ; the author has come to 
the conclusion that "the primness of diction" 
which shuts out all incident and example, is 
as far from accordance with the dictates of 
philosophy, as it is from conformity to the 
precedents of the Bible. A n address may chal- 
lenge criticism as a finished piece, and yet may 
" run like oil over polished marble," and leave 
as little trace of its passage. Such an address 
is likely to do very little good, especially to 
the young. Diametrically opposite is the plan 
pursued in the following pages : they abound 
in incident and example — ^not attempting il- 
lustration where there is nothing to illustrate ; 
but first giving the principle, and then en- 
deavouring to rivet it by the illustration. 

The author is not ignorant of the fact, that 
several works of this kind are already before 
the public, or that they have recently multi- 
plied somewhat rapidly. This he regards as 
an omen for good. It shows that many minds 
are alive with solicitude for the welfare of our 
young men — that their position and responsi- 
bilities are not forgotten. The more works of 
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ibis kind, if they are of the right stamp, the 
better. Moreover, as every man has his cirde 
of acquaintances and friends, so the author has 
his. Employed in the work of the ministry 
during the last twenty-one years, and having 
held the relation of pastor to several congre- 
gations both in city and village, there are 
many families with which his relations have 
been very intimate. Many have grown up 
in the domestic circle and in the Sabbath- 
school, for whom he feels a special interest. 
He has also witnessed some scenes of sorrow, 
and heard some tales which have stirred his 
heart to its very depths, — ^the saloon and the 
theatre ; the company of the vicious, and the 
wfles of the strange woman ; the infidel, and 
the abettor of loose sentiments, have lured the 
young man from his church and his Bible, 
and have corrupted his principles and harden- 
ed his heart; or, enticed by the fascinations 
of the ball-room, he has begun to spend his 
leisure hours in those companies, and amid 
those scenes, '' where thought is banished, where 
religion is forgotten, where Grod and eternity 
and death are kept out of sight, where con- 
viction is stifled, where conscience is seared, 
where the heart is hardened, where the good 
resolutions made in a serious hour are broken, 
where the young and religiously-trained youth 
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is gradaally initiated into irreligion, and 
where the ruin of millions of immortal souls 
has been sealed.'^ Often has he seemed to 
hear a voice crying, — " Speak, speak to that 
young man;'^ and too often, alas! has he 
found that admonition came ixx> late. He 
therefore takes this opportunity of attempting 
to offer a word in season, to any who may be 
willing to listen, but especially to the young 
men of those families and congregations where 
he has been welcomed as a pastor. 

Another reason for putting this volume to 
press, is; that a favourable channel for \i% 
more extended circulation presents itself. The 
press from which it issues is the oldest in the 
United States established for the great pur- 
pose of disseminating purely-religious books. 
It has a list of publications larger than any 
similar establishment; but among them all, 
it has none on the plan of this small volume. 
That the niche was vacant, the topics im- 
portant, and such as require '* line upon line," 
it is presumed will not be doubted. How ef- 
fectively they are here treated, is left for others 
to judge. The author desires the verdict to 
turn on one single (question — TFSB the hock do 
good? D. S. 

KntOBTOKT, January, 1S62. 
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LECTURE L 
DANaERS OF YOUNG MEN. 

He that walketh with wise men shall be wise : but a companion 
of fools shall be destroyed.— Proy. xiii, 20. 

A SPLENDID steamer, constructed at a cost of many 
thousand dollars, and prepared with every possiUe 
precaution for encountering the hurricanes of the 
Atlantic, not long since sailed out of the harbour 
of Liverpool. The weather was fine, the sea calm, 
and all were promising themselves a safe and speedy 
passage to their destined port ; but scarcely had a 
few hours elapsed, ere the startling cry was heard, 
" Breakers ahead I** and with a shock which made 
every nerve vibrate, and froze every heart with ter- 
ror, that noble steamer dashed on shore. 

How came that superb vessel, with an experienced 
captain and a chosen crew, in so perilous a oondi* 
tion? Was it, as some allege, because they had 
trusted an imperfect chart, on which the dangers 
were not pointed out with sujQGicient accuracy, and 
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from which a light-house was missing? or was it, 
as others afSrm, owing to a far less excusable cause f 
In either case, it will answer our purpose — ^a pur- 
pose of simple illustration. 

We, my young friends, are navigating a dan- 
gerous ocean. Careering winds, dangerous ree&, 
and deceitfbl currents beset us on every hand. "We 
need a correct chart, and vigilance and skill on the 
part of each navigator. Happily for us, there is 
no error and no defect in our chart Revelation 
has erected a light-house on every ledge, and lighted 
up her beacon-fires on every point of danger. I 
propose, on the present occasion, to call your atten- 
tion to some of these dangers. 

It is the more necessary to speak to you on this 
subject, because ^^ the prevalent vices in this nation 
peculiarly assail young men. The arrangements 
which are made to propagate iniquity peculiarly 
contemplate you. It would be instructive to go 
over the catalogue of vices* that exist in this land, 
and to ascertain how many of the arrangements 
and temptations contemplate young men ; and how 
few have any reference to any other class of the 
community. Atheists and profligates have little 
expectation of increasing their ranks from the aged, 
or comparatively from the female sex. Age has 
few passions to which profligacy can appeal; and 
the opinions of age are usually &ced, either for good 
or evil; and the proselytism of decrepitude and 
years are enlistments of Htde value. Let any man, 
therefore, look at the various arrangements which 
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contemplate the extension of profligacy and an, 
and he will find that they are adapted designedfy 
to secore and rain young men. Our tayeras and 
dram-fihops look mainly for patronage to them. 
The numerous houses of licentiousness, in all our 
large cities, depend mainly on them. Our theatres 
and places of amusement look to them for patron- 
age, — ^and but for this patronage could not be sus- 
tained. The advocates for drinking intoxicating 
liquors look to them for countenance ; and the army 
of drunkards is to be filled up, from one generation 
to another, by a vast conscription, as Napoleon 
filled up the armies of France, from the ranks of 
the young men. The attractions and allurements 
that meet the eye in the scenes of dissipation, are 
not designed for age, but for young men. The 
diarms of music, the arrangements for revelry, the 
gorgeous scenery, the forms of dissipated though 
often &shionable life, contemplate them, and are 
calculated to lead them astray. There is not in 
this land a tavern, a clram-shop, a theatre, or a 
house of licentiousness, that would not soon be 
dosed, were it not for the support which is ex- 
pected from yoimg men. There would not be 
another opened and sustained, could the efforts of 
the good to lead young men in the way of virtue 
be crowned with success." 

The text I have chosen may demand a brief 
explanation. It is very obvious that, in the book 
of Proverbs, the terms fool and foolish are used 
not in an intellectual, but in a moral sense. The 
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fool is not the idiot, but the sinner ; his hllj is not 
that of the head, but that of the heart. The term 
refers not to the extent of one's abilities, but to the 
use he makes of them. A man with the most slen- 
der capacity may be wise — ^wise for eternity ; while 
^'with the talents of an angel a man may be a 
fool." 

Another word of explanation may be necessary. 
My text may appear, at first view, to allow less 
scope than I propose to take. It may seem to 
be simply an incentive to virtuous associations, and 
a warning merely against companionship with the 
bad. But a moment's consideration will show, that 
"to «w/ifc" tdih either the "wise," or the "fool," 
implies not only frequenting their society, but em- 
hrojcing their principles^ adopting their language, 
engaging in their practices, forming the same habits, 
and journeying to the same goal. 

In speaking to you, my young friends, on the 
dangers to which you are^ exposed, I would not 
wish you to suppose that I regard myself as ad- 
dressing those who are already gliding down the 
current of iniquity. Young men who regularly 
attend the house of God, are not in general those 
who have already unloosed from their moorings. 
There is all the more hope, therefore, that caution 
may prove salutary. Yet the hearer sometimes 
imagines that his character is mistaken ; that when 
the speaker waxes warm and earnest in depicting 
the path of danger, he r^ards him as already 
posting ^»nrard in that path. Not so. The parent 
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who says to his son, " Touch not the intoxicating 
cup ;" " Go not in the way of evil inen ;" " Be not 
ensnared by the wiles of her" whose ^ house indin- 
eth unto death," is not supposed to ctccusej but 
rather to caution ; he aims at prevention ; his lan- 
guage is that of affectionate warning. So I wish 
to be understood in these addresses. I conae to you 
as your friend ; and, with all possible familiarity and 
plainness of speech, shall discuss some topics which 
I deem of importance to your honour and happiness, 
both for this world and for that to come. I trust 
you will listen with affectionate confidence, and the 
interest which the subjects demand. 

In pointing out some of the more prominent dan- 
gers of young men, I shall perhaps surprise you 
somewhat by my first topic. In this age of enter- 
prise and daring, and especially in this country, 
where the f(»rest has been felled, and cities and vil- 
lages have risen up, as if by the sweep of the magi- 
dan's wand, where on all hands the signs of a busy 
and persevering activity are seen, you will perhaps 
say, "What need to caution young men to beware 
of IDLENESS ?" And yet, when I see, as oft I do, 
groups of young persons, from the lad of fourteen 
to the young man of more than twenty years of 
age, ga^ered at mid-day about taverns and saloons, 
and other places of public resort ; and, late at night, 
hear the noise of the billiard-table and the bowling- 
alley ; when I see numbers of idle students, at pub- 
lic seminaries and colleges, who will neither study 
nor let others, if they can prevent it ; when I see the 
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numb^ of parents — ^the poor as well as the rich— >' 
bringing up th^ sons to no useful employment ; 
and, moreover, when I trace these idle young men 
a little &rther, and find them the keepers of dram- 
shops and low taverns, of gambling saloons, and 
houses ci infiuny ; or see them in tiie capacity of 
bar-room politicians— the lowest class of office-seek- 
ers, and the worst corrupters of Hie ballot-box — 
when, in short, I see the vast numbers attempting 
to live by their wits, instead of the labour of the 
mind or the sweat of the brow, I am constrained 
to believe, that idleness is at this moment one of 
the sorest perils that beset a considerable portion of 
the young men of this nation. 

We declaim against gambling and intemperance; 
but in how many instances is idleness the root of 
these vices I We declaim against dishonest bank- 
ruptcies and fraudulent insolvencies, against corrupt 
politicians and unprincipled office-seekers ; but half 
these evils in the man originate in the want of 
some useful emplojmaent in the boy or youth. We 
see an army of sturdy beggars infesting our large 
towns and cities, ^' thrusting their hands deep into 
other men's pockets, and eating their bread in the 
sweat of others' brows instead of their own, thank- 
ing God for the poor-house, and contriving to get 
there, as soon as idleness and improvidence will 
give them a passport" The catise lies back, with 
the sauntering street hoy of fifteen. 

Thus idleness is indeed ** the mother of vice." 
How indeed could it be otherwise? Man was 
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formed for actioiL There are powerful elements 
'within, — elements that must expend their enei^es 
in daily, useful occupation, or, like pent-up winds, 
thej break forth in wild and desolating tornadoes. 
If we refuse to do good, the very laws of our bemg 
will force us into courses ci vicious and destructiTe 
action. "Six days shalt thou labour," — ^be use- 
fully employed, body or mind, or both, — ^is a law 
of nature, as much as it is a law of revelation. Its 
violators will be found conspirators against society, 
as they are against the law of GkxL JSTo society—* 
Bodal, political, or religious — can be safe with an 
army of idlers in its midst. The family is not safe 
that embraces an unemployed member; he will 
bring some blot upon its &me, or some sorrow to 
its bosom. To live without useAil employment, is 
to live dishonestly. The food upon our tables, the 
garment which covers and adorns our persons, the 
house tiiat shelters from the storms of winter, the 
couch on which we repose, the church in which 
we assemble, the administration of the law that 
protects our persons and property, the books we 
read, — all cost the labour of some one's hands, 
or the toil of some one's intellect What rightj 
then, has he to live who will not work? What 
business has a man in this world, who neither by 
tilling the soil, the enterprises of commerce, or 
merchandise, or manufactures, t^e labours of pro* 
fessional life, the assiduities of the teacher, or some 
other occupation, contributes anything towards the 
comm<m stock. ^ This we commanded ^tou," sayi. 
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St Paul, ^that if any would not work, neither 
should he eat" Now this would be the sober dic- 
tate of common sense, had the Bible never spoken. 
It is just as true now as it was two thousand years 
ago, that no person possessing a sound mind and 
healthy body, has a right to live in this world 
without labour. 

Idleness is a fruitful source of beggary and 
wretchedness. Long since, the pencil of Solomon 
drew a most graphic delineation of the misery and 
want that follow in the train of idleness : — 

^^I went by the field of the slothful, and by the 
vineyard of the man void of understanding; and, 
lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
had covered ^e &ce thereof and the stone-wall 
hereof was broken down. Then I saw, and con- 
sidered it well ; I looked upon it, and received in- 
struction. Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a Httle 
folding of the hands to sleep : so shall thy poverty 
come as one that travelleth ; and thy want as an 
armed man.** Prov. xxiv, 80-84. 

No man can be happy without employment 
*'K you wish to inflict the severest punishment 
upon a person, shut him up alone without employ- 
ment On the other hand, persons usefully em- 
ployed are never miserable." 

"I have lived," says Dr. Clarke, "to know the 
great secret of human happinees fa thfa-never srf- 
fer your energies to stagnate." 

" When I visited a country neighbour of mine," 
flays Lc»d Clar^don« "in the morning, I always 
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found him in bed ; and when I came in the after- 
noon he was asleep, and to most men besides my- 
self access was denied. Once, walking with him, 
I doubted he was melancholy, and, by spending his 
time so much in bed, and so much alone, that there 
was something that troubled him ; otherwise that it 
could not be that a man upon whom God had poured 
so niany blessings should be so little contented as 
he appeared to be. To which he answered, that 
he thought himself the most happy man alive in a 
wife, who was all the comfort he could have in this 
world ; that he was at so much ease in his fortune, 
he did not wish it greater ; but he said he would 
deal freely with me, and tell me, if he were melan- 
choly — ^which he suspected himself of — what was the 
true cause c^ it ; that he had somewhat he knew not 
what to do with — he knew not how to spend his time ; 
which was the i-eason he loved his bed so much, 
and slept at other times, which he said he found did 
him already no good in his health.'' Lord Claren- 
don adds, that the unhappy gentleman's melancholy 
daily increased with the agony of his thoughts, till 
he contracted disease which carried him off at the 
age of thirty>six. 

Indolence is an insuperable bar to piety. 

" Among all those who, within my knowledge, 
have appeared to become sincerely penitent and 
reformed," says Dr. Dwight, " I recollect only a sin- 
gle lazy man; and this man became industrious 
from the moment of his apparent, and I doubt not 

real conversion," 

2 
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Let US bring these several considerations together ; 
let lis sum them up in a sentence, by saying to you, 
my young Mends, that no man — no youth even — 
can hope either to escape the snares that beset hiniy 
to pursue a course of uprightness, or eat the bread 
of honesty, — ^to be happy or useful in life, or com- 
fortable in death, unless he have some useful and 
regular employment 

If Providence have placed him above the necessity 
of labouring for his daily bread, it has not placed 
him above the dangers that tread in the footsteps 
of indolence and sloth ; or above the misery con- 
sequent upon the want of employment Nor has 
it placed him above the obligation to do all the 
good in his power to his fellow-men. 

" I am sure," said a lady to a good man, ^*- you 
need not care for business.'' 

" It is true," he replied ; " but if I were to give 
over business, I should not be so able to assist the 
various societies that are formed for diffusing the 
knowledge of the gospel through the world." 

Admirable reply ! On his death-bed, this bene- 
volent man exclaimed, "O how I pity the poor 
heathen, who have nothing to support their minds 
in tlie prospect of eternity.^ 

And here I would add, my friends, that if any 
of you are poor, you have no great reason to regret 
it Moderate poverty is a very great stimulus to 
activity, and the handmaid of virtue. Nothing is 
better for a young man of health and energy, tlian 
to throw him upon his own resources. Hoarded 
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wealth IS, in nine cases out of ten, a curse. It re- 
moves one of the most powerful stimnlants to virtue, 
and purchases a host oi the most sillftfMb^'b^ptar 
tions. 

If any of you, on the other hand, are/.bcniH'to 
the prospect of wealth, ^rd yourselv^ 1!o the cdn- 
jBict, and manfully contend against its dangers. At 
the same time consider the privilege it gives you 
of being greatly useful. Angek look dowii)j«poii> 
scarcely any sight upon e^uth more lovely, than up<Hi 
a rich man acting as a faithful steward of his Lord. 
The man who lives only to do and get good — ^who, 
while he get8 all he can, and saves all he can, ex- 
tracts the sting out of riches, by giving all he can — 
can say with Job, — 

** When the ear heard me, then it blessed me 

And when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : 

Because I delivered the poor that cried, 

And the Hntherless, and him that had none to help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me ; 

And I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

I put on righteousness, and it clothed me : 

My judgment was as a robe and a diadem. 

I was eyes to the blind, 

And feet was I to the lame. 

I was a father to the poor ; 

And the cause which I knew not I searched out. 

And I Inrake the jaws of the wicked, 

And plucked the spoil out of his teeth. 

If I did despise the cause of my man-senrant, 

Or of my maid-servant, when they contended with me; 

If I have withheld the poor fh>m their desire ; 

Or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail ; 

Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 

And tiie fatherless hath nM eaten thereof; 
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If I have seen any perisli fbr want of elothing, 

Or any poor withoul eoveriug ; 

If hi* loittB h$f9e not blesged me, 

And if he were not wanned with the fleece of my sheep ; 

If I have lifted up my hand against the fathwless, 

When I saw my help in the gate : 

Then ieimliVB arm fall from my shoulder blade, 

^d mine arm be broken from the bone.** 

Another danger to which young men ¥rill find 
Uiemselves exposed, is dishonesty in the transactiom 
qf business. 

It is truly aUuming to see the methods on which 
trade and business are conducted, by many business 
men. In manu&ctured articles, you frequently find 
bad material and poor workmanship. Groceries, 
and medicines, even, are extensively, and not un- 
frequently dangerously adulterated. Weight and 
measure are short The d^ects of articles are con- 
cealed, and their excellencies extolled tsr above the 
truth. The poor and the sick are cheated out of 
their scanty and hard-earned pittance, by the quack 
and the charlatan. The buyer and the seller meet, 
too oft, as a couple of arrant knaves, intent on 
cheating each other. Not seldom the fiist 4hing 
the merchant teaches his young clerk, is the adroit 
use of " certain commodious falsehoods," — " certain 
gainfrd evasions.'' 

^'A country gentleman placed his son with a 

merchant in street ; and for a season all 

went on well. But, at length, the young man sold 
a dress to a lady, and as he was folding it up, he 
observed a flaw in the silk, and remarked : * Madam, 
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I deem it my duly to tell you there is a fiaotan 
in the ailk.' This spoiled the baigain. But the 
merchant oveiheaTd the remark; and had he m 
fleeted a moment, he might have reasoned thai( 
with himself: 'Now I am safe, while my afiQuia 
are committed to the care of an honest derk.' Ba| 
he was not pleased ; so he wrote immediately to 
the . fitther to c<Hne and take him home ; for, sail 
he, ' Ae totU never fncike a merehant.^ '■ f 

''The &ther, who had brought up his son witt 
the strictest care, was not a little surpiked and 
griered, and hastened to the city, to ascertais 
wimein his son had been deficient Said the 
anxious &ther : — 

" And why will he not make a merchant 9 

^Merehant Because he has no tact Only a 
day or two since, he voluntarily told a lady who 
was buying silk, that the goods were damaged,— r 
and so I lost the bargain. Purchasers must look 
out for ihemselyes. If they cannot discover flawB| 
it will be foolishness in me to teU them of their 
existence. 

"^ Father. And is this all the fault! 

^^ Merchant Yes: he is very well in other re- 
spects. 

^^ Father. Then I love my son better than ever; 
and I thank you for telling me of the matter. I 
would not have him another day in your storb 
for the world." 

Again: you will be told by those who justify 
these ^ tricks of trade,'' that you will never be abfe 
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to do buJunoA in may cHibet way : but k k all ftka 
There k no way haJf so likefy to insure yoa ulti- 
mate- sneeeai, as plain, stra^tfonraid honestjr. A 
young man has finished hk trade, and wants ban* 
nees^ Sa{^>08e the first house he builds, or the fiiat 
manu&otnred artide he turns o^ he pnti in bad 
liiaterial and poor workmanship^ — who will traal 
him nert time? A mercdiant seta up a rtoie in 
the village. I call and make a bill ; but find he 
has designedly overreached me, and told me fidse- 
hoods» I will go there no more. My trade shaD 
go over to hk honest neighbour across the way. 
My tailcxr, or shoemaker, begin to play off upon me 
^' the tricks of trade," — ^I leave them, and seek the 
shops of honest men. 

^ Sir," said a watdimaker, ^ I served my appren- 
tioeship with a man who did not fear God, and 
who consequently was not very scrupulous in the 
diarges whksh he made to hk customers. He used 
frequently to call me a fool, and tell me I should 
die in a workhouse, ^eau^ in hk absence, I used 
to make such charges as appeared to me fiur and 
honest. In course of time I set up in buraness for 
myself and have been so successful as nevor to 
have wanted a shilling, — ^whilst my master, who 
used to reproach me for my honesty, became so 
reduced in circumstances as to apply to me for a 
oou{de of guineas, — and did, at lengtib, himself ac- 
tually die in a workhouse." 

There k still another danger, against whidi you 
should be on your guard. A name it scarcely has^ 
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but SB abl6 hand has traced its features.* ^ It ia 
•ometimeB called prudbnoe, but its nature is ouv- 
NiNO. It is a thing of many aspects and many 
tongues ; it can appear in any form, and speak any 
language. It is sometimes called makaobmentI— 
a yUe compound of sagacity and decdt, of duplioity 
and meanness. It puts on the semblance of kind- 
ness and concern fbr your good ; but its heart is 
treachery and selfishness. It meets every man on 
his blind side^ and by stratagem makes a feol of 
him, to accomplish its own wily and selfish pur> 
poses. If he is weak, it deceives him by artifices ; 
if he is vain, it puf& up his vanity by flattery ; if 
he is avaricious, it allures him with the prospect of 
gain ; if he is ambitious, it promises him jHomotion ; 
if he is timid, it threatens him. Its leading maxim 
is, that the end sanctifies the means ; and, in pur- 
suing its end, it sticks at no means that prcmiise 
success. 

^ Is it suggested that a principle like this must be 
of very limited influence, adopted by few, and those 
of the baser sort ? I tell you, my fiiends, it is of 
very extensive influence. It is adopted, and acted 
upon, by multitudes who claim to be rei^>ectaMe and 
intelligent men. They may not, indeed, in all cases, 
be aware that this is their ruling principle of action. 
They mistake its luUure^ by giving it a wrong naiii«. 
They call it prudence, discretion, wisdom ; but, in 
plain English, it is cunning, duplicity, deception. 
Now this principle of double-dealing, of artful ae- 
^ Hawet'i Lectnrei to Tonag Men. 
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oommodation and management^ is, if I mistake not, 
eminently characteristic of the age in which we live. 
It may be traced in all departments of business, and 
through all grades of society, down tram the grand 
council of the nation to a petty town or pariah 
meeting. Instead of acting in open daylight, pur- 
suing tiie direct and straightforward path ci reo- . 
titude, you see men extensively putting on fidse 
appearances, working in the dark, carrying their 
plans by stratagem and deceit Nothing is open, 
nothing direct and honest; one thing is said, and 
another thing is meant. When you look for a 
man in one place,' you find him in another. With 
flattering lips and a double heart do ihey speak. 
Their hmguage and conduct do not spring from 
fixed principle and open-hearted sincerity. ' 

" Against this principle and this cause every young 
mian, who has any desire for lasting respedability 
and influence, ought most carefully to be on his 
guard. Nothing can be more &tal to reputation 
and success in life, than to acquire the character of 
an intripuer or numager. It may succeed for a 
time, but will soon be found out, and when found 
out, it is universally despised. 

^^The straightforward course may occasionally 
subject us to some slight temporary inconvenience ; 
but in the end it always turns out to our advantage. 
It is a great thing to have a character for integrity 
and uprightnesSy and such a character no intriguer 
can ever have." 

One of the most forcible examples of this sort 
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ci character, was the late Colonel B. He was a 
deBoendant of a family in which was a rare com- 
iHnation of talent and piety. He commenced life 
at a most auspiciotiB period, — ^when a great crisiB 
made heroes and patriots. Possessing abilities of 
a high order, both for the forum and the camp, the 
prestige of fiunily, and manners the most &scinating, 
he might have ranked high among the great men 
of a stirring and memcH^ble era ; but he adopted 
the principles and chose the path of an iiUripuerj — 
and what were the results? Entering the fiunily 
of Washington, he soon lost the confidence of that 
great man. Possessing distinguished military tal- 
ents, he never was intrusted with a single important 
post Beginning to rise as a statesman, he was 
suddenly at the end of his career in that directi<HL 
Purposely involving himself in a duel, he became 
detested as the destroyer of one of his country's 
brightest ornaments. Plotting to place himself at 
the head of a new state, he was tried as a traitor, 
— and escaped conviction, only by involving and 
ruining better men than himsel£ Acquiring in^ 
mense sums of money, he neverdieless died in ab- 
ject poverty — ^hoary alike in age and crimes ; and 
buried in an unhonoured grave, he has left to pos- 
terity one single benefit — a salutary lesson on ike 
Jate of an unprikciflbd intriguer. 

Another danger, and one to which young men 
are, fix>m the strength of the social impulses at 
this period of life, peculiarly exposed, is found in 
niPROiPSR AssooiATiia. 
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Nothing is bo oontagious as vice. ''Man,'^ says 
Mr. Locke, ^is a sort of chameleoD, which taifcea 
a tincture from all surrounding objects." This is 
emphatically true of fallen, mirenewed man, sur- 
rounded as he is with eviL The bias of his nature 
IS wrong. Hence Wisdom crieth : "• Enter not into 
the path of the wicked, go not in the way of evil 
men. Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and 
pass away." Were we pure as angels, it would 
become us to avoid vicious associations. ^Evil 
oommmucations corrupt" even ^good manners." 
Were the moral tone perfectly healthy and vigor- 
ous, care would be necessary to preserve it Would 
a man, because in perfect health, dream of impunity 
while swallowing a deadly poison 9 And shall we 
look fer safety, while we open the eye, the ear, and 
each avenue of the soul, to the example, the in- 
sinuations, and the sentiments of the vicious and 
the profimef ^ is contagious. Would health 
the most perfect secure ns in a pest-house f It is a 
spreading leprosy. Can we welcome it to our em- 
brace, and yet hope to aroid the contagion! In 
vain does the blood dance joyously along in its 
appointed courses ; in vain does the eye flash and 
the cheek bloom; in vain is the step elastic and 
the strength firm ; the infection is inhaled by the 
breath, absorbed through the pores — soon is it 
coursing its way through every artery and vein, and 
corrupting the whole mass — ^the light fades from 
the eye, tiie limbs &lter, ^the whole head becomes 
sick, and the whole heart frdnti" So is it with 



vkaoos MtodatioiM. No aafeguafds of education, no 
ttrcngih of purpose, no power of motive, no purity 
of Tirtue, will save him who ^goeB in the way ci evil 
men ;" lor ^ a companion of fools will be destaroyed.*' 

But, alas I instead of our possessing the vigour 
oi moral and spritual health, temptation finds ua 
abeady fiunt and feeble. Instead of an affinity 
for holiness, we have a dedded bias to eviL Befove 
grace renews, depraved passions urge us astray, 
untamed and headlong, rash and wayward, ^as 
the wild aas's colt.'' Traitors are withm, ready to 
betray the citadel to the assailants without. De- 
praved appetite, like a restive waivhorse, champs 
the Hi of conscience, and stands ready, at any un- 
guarded mcxnent, to leap the mound cf reason, and 
plunge, r^ardless of consequences, into the field of 
strife and death. Such is unsanctified natme in its 
best estate. Is it then surprising, that even <me 
wicked companion should often succeed in undoing 
in a month, ail that parents and teachers have been 
labouring lor years to build up i 

Nor should the &ct — a melancholy &ct — be for- 
gotten, or unheeded, that the most vidoua are not 
unfirequently found amongst the most insmuating. 
True it is — and we rejoice in the reflection — ^ihat tal- 
ent, genius, doquence, and learning, are often con- 
secrated to God and the weal of humanity ; but ihey 
are also frequently desecrated to the vilest purposes. 
And the adepts in the arts of corruption are ren- 
dered immensely more dangerous, by the popular 
tidft that sets in in their fiivour. 
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^' There is a worse idolatry than the idolatry of 
mammon," said the justly celebrated Robert Hall. 
^'I refer to the idolatry of intellect. See how our 
men of intellect are lauded, however flagitious their 
lives. This may yet prove the ruin of this great 
nation.'' Here is indeed a sore peril for the young 
men of this age. Genius should be estimated by 
the use to which it is applied. It may be employed 
in a good or a bad cause. It is a sword, that may 
be wielded by a patriot or a pirate. Shall we ad- 
mire the polish and temper of the instrument, with- 
out inquiring whether it is drawn in the cause of 
virtue or of vice f whether the man of talent is a 
Washington or a Catiline? Do the gracdul folds 
and polished scales of the seipent render his bite 
less deadly ? And who are they whom a mereenaiy 
press and in£ituated millions are lauding to ih» 
skies ? Not the men of heroic virtue, who perilled 
all on the altar of freedom. Not the Luthers and 
Melancthons, who toiled and suffored to burst the 
bonds of that gigantic despotism, which had crushed 
nations beneath its iron rule — the men who fiieed 
dungeons, and instruments of torture, that man 
might once more breathe free, and possess a con- 
science. The Wicli& and Jeromes, the Ridleys and 
Latimers, are too often n^ected, while the Byrons, 
the Bulwers, and Sues — ^men whose touch is pollu- 
tion, and whose genius a serpent's fang — are ranked 
¥rith demi-gods; their names emblazoned on the 
scroll of &me, and their memories enshrined in song. 
But for the former, the diains of Papal Rome might 
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now have been upon our necks ; but for the latter, 
our literature had never been so debased by licen- 
tiousness, and every fiunily where these licentious 
authors have found their way, would have been 
decidedly the better, if they had never been bom. 

Let our young people beware of this idolatry of 
genius, whether of the living or the dead. Let 
them not &11 down and worship Lucifer for his 
intellect or his genius. Let them avoid — as they 
value peace, purity, reputation, and their own souls 
—the men who, with every advantage for being 
right, are of choice wrong ; and who prostitute the 
noblest powers to the most ignoble ends. 

Another danger to which you will find youi> 
selves exposed, my young friends, results from what 
are called popular anmsements. There are, doubt- 
less, some recreations innocent in their nature, and 
even useful, under proper circumstances and re- 
strictions. But if life is something more than a 
jest, and if we were sent into this world for some- 
thing more important than barely to while away 
time in mere amusements, then we should make up 
our minds at the outset, that we have but little need 
of mere amusements, and but little time to devote 
to them. This common-sense view of the matter, 
may save us no little vexation and danger. The 
legitimate end of recreation, is the refreshing and 
invigorating of the powers for the more successful 
discharge of duty. The whole design, therefore, 
may be answered merely by change of employment. 
It is not necesaaiy that this change should be from 
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an employment which is useful to one entire] j 
useless. From one that requires intense applica- 
tion, you may change to one requiring but mode- 
rate effort This will make even your hours .o£ 
relaxation hours of usefulness. 

Among the amusements which we are compelled 
to regard as pernicious, the theatre stands foremost 
We are not ignorant of the pretences and wiles, 
the hypocrisy and efirontery, l^ whidi a thousand 
harpies, in the form of managers and actors, are 
preying upon the earnings, and conupixng the 
morals of the community. The theatre affiscts 
the appearance of decency, and conceals its most 
odious corruptions behind the curtain. It purchases 
a mercenary press, and employs all sorts of availa- 
ble decoys. By its advocates, it is impudently styled 
^a school of taste and moraU!'^ Yes; a school 
<^ taste f You know something of a refined taste, 
my young friends — a taste that seeks and admires 
the beautiful and the pure. Woods, waters, run- 
ning streams, and cultivated fields, are its delight 
The blue expanse by day, the starry heavens by 
night; the bow in the clouds, the dew-drop and 
the floweret ; the chaste productions of the pencil, 
the chisel, and the pen; truth and virtue, and 
whatever combines what is chaste, pure, and beauti- 
ful. These are the objects of taste. Here taste is 
matured, here she improves, here she is per^eted. 

But what sort of taste is that which deUgfats in the 
reeking pollutions of the theatre 9 Is it from the 
indecent exposure of a lewd dancing girl, or the 
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repreaentaticms oipride^ amMtUm^ reven^ teduetUmf 
adultery^ and suicide, so frequently exhibited <»i the 
stage, that we are to take lessona in taste 9 

A school of morals J too, is the stage! We 
shall then, of course, find the teachers in these ad- 
mirable schools patterns of virtue, as well as models 
of taste — ^persons of honesty, probity, and purity — 
persons of chaste manners and habits. These requi- 
sites certainly cannot be dispensed with in a schod 
of morals. Ah, a school of morals indeed ! 

And how is it that the very persons who patroniae 
the stage — ^I refer, of course, to the more respectable 
p<»tkm — ^how is it that they would blush to admit 
the teaclier^, in this school of morals, to theur t»> 
bles ? How is it, that when a young woman be- 
comes an actress, she is regarded as lost to society f 
A school of morals! surrounded, almost without 
exception, with grog shops and gambling dens, 
drinkmg saloons and houses of in^uny. A school 
of morals ! universally reprobated by the virtuous, 
and thronged by the vicious — the £Bivourite haunt 
of vice, and the grave of principle and diaracter. 

^' To send young people to the play-house to form 
their manners," says James, ^^ is to expect they will 
leam truth from hars, virtue from profligates, and 
modesty from harlots." 

A &vourite method of pleading hr the stage, is, 

to contend that ^^ in itself ^^ it is not unlawful ; and 

that the objections urged against it, lie only against 

its " abuses."* That is,— the gross depravity of the 

''See Foster's Miscellanies— review of flwiylrM. 
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plays and the players ; the &ct, that its frequenters 
are, in general, such of the wealthy as have neither 
occupation nor benevolence — ^the most thoughtless 
part of the young, together with those young bloods, 
who want a little brisk folly as an interlude, or, more 
properly, a stepping-stone, to their more vicious pur- 
suits ; loungers of all sorts ; tradesmen who neglect 
their business ; persons, who, in domestic relations, 
have no notion of cultivating the higher social and 
intellectual interests ; and old debauchees, together 
with the wretched class of females, whose nimibers, 
vices, and miseries, they can still be proud to aug- 
ment ; the pervading heathenism and profiEineness, the 
detestable principles frequently inculcated, and the 
offensive grossness of the exhibitions ; the enormous 
expenditures, — sufficient to stud the land with 
hospitals and schools, — ^all these are to be left out 
of the question ; and we are to regard the theatre 
^ in itself" or in the abstract Now this, my friends, 
would be very much like discussing war ^^in itsel^^ 
and aside frx>m all cost, national enmity, battles, 
wounds, conflagrations, tears of bereaved widows, 
and miseries of helpless orphans. War without 
cost, or enmity, or blood, might, indeed, be a very 
innocent affiur ; but as we know of no such wars, 
we are very apt to judge of them as they are. And 
so also, as we know of no theatres, except such as 
are chiefly patronized by the idle and the vidoua, 
and are the graves of morals and reputation, we 
shall be likely to judge of them as they are, and 
ever have been. 
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Tlie opinions of the wise and good have ever 
ocmdemned this class of amusementd. ^^ The most 
virtuous pagans condemned the stage, as injurious 
to morals, and the interests of nations. Among 
these were Plato, Livy, Xenophon, Cicero, Solon, 
Cato, Seneca, and Tacitus, the most venerable men 
<^ antiquity. The brightest constellations of talent 
and virtue, which have ever appeared upon the 
hemisphere of philosophy, have all denounced the 
theatre, as a most abundant source of moral pollu- 
tion ; and assure us, that both Greece and Rome 
had their ruin accelerated by a fetal passion for 
these corrupting entertainments." 

Sir Walter Scott says, ^^ Unless in the case of 
strong attraction upon the stage, depraved women, 
and their admirers, usually fi>rm the principal part 
of the audiences." 

Sir John Hawkins pronounces ^^a play-house, 
and the regions about it, the very hot-bed of 
vie«," 

Bishop Collier avows it as his solemn conviction, 
that '^ nothing had done more to corrupt the age 
[in which he lived] than stage-poets and the- play- 
house." 

Even the infidel Rousseau says, ^^ The theatre t# 
m all cases a school of vke,^^ 

The Congress of the United States, convened 
just after the declaration of independence — a con- 
gress which for virtue and patriotism has never beoi 
excelled — passed the following preamble and resolu- 
tion :-r- 
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^ JVhereaa true rdigicn and good morals are the 
only solid foundation of public liberty and happi- 
neas. Therefore 

Resolved, That it be, and hereby is eiumestly 
recommended to the several States, to take the 
most effectual measures for the encouragement 
thereof; and for the euppreesion of theatrical enter^ 
UdnmentBj horse^radngy gaming^ and suck other 
diversions as are productive of idleness^ dissipor 
tion^ and a general depravity of principles and mam^ 
ners." 

Here are doubtless embodied the views of wke 
and good men generally. 

Facts speak in language equally significant Of 
fifteen young men from the country, who had been 
in the employment of a printer in New- York, tkir' 
teen were ruined by the theatre. 

Young men, I appeal to you, shall such amuse- 
ments receive your countenance ? Will you venture 
where the gorgeousness of the scenery, the witch- 
ery of the music, and the allurements of prostituted 
talent, are put in array to filch your purse, corrupt 
your imagination, defM^ve yoiir principles, inflame 
your passions, seduce you fix>m the paths of virtue, 
and ndn you for both worids? Have you once 
ventured within this dangerous enclosure? Aban- 
don it at once and forever. Or are you ignorant, 
so far as actual observation extends, of its dangen 
and its vices ? Live and die in this ignorance. 

•' Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 
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LECTURE II. 
DANGERS OP YOUNG MEN. 

H« tlukt walkeih with wise men ahall be wise : but a companiott 
of fools ahall be destroyed. — ^Prov. xiii, 20. 

Iir addressing you a second time, my young friends, 
on the dangers that beset your pathway, I would not 
be misunderstood ; I would not have you imagine 
that I am using the language of censure. I come 
to yon as a Mend. My remarks are intended to be 
eantionary ; my design is prevention ; and I speak 
with all the freedom a pastor is accustomed to use 
in the Bible-class room, or a father in the midst of 
his own household. If I see danger lurking, where 
you little suspect it — ^where popular opinion, and 
even many respectable persons see only innocent 
amusement — ^I shall freely point it out, and give 
yon reasons, which I hope will have some wei^t 
-with you. Resuming, then, the subject of popular 
amttsements, I shall find myself compelled to con* 
demn what many defend, and evesi eulc^ize. Little 
as Bome of you have been accustomed to look for 
danger, in that promiscuous mingling of the sexes^ 
in haUSy cotillion parties^ and dances of various 
Momec, reflection and observation convince me^ 
that the results of such amusements are never use* 
fbl, and rarely ^ail to prove pernicious. The advo* 
dates of this class of amusements usually begin by 
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telling us dancing is highly conducive to health, and 
almost indispensable to those who lead a sedentary 
life. I reply, that whatever it might be, we are to 
judge of it as it is, as it has been, and it is likely 
it always will be. Now whatever it might be, we 
may safely affirm that, as it is, it kills or injures 
two, where it cures or benefits one. Its advocates 
are very cautious not to tell us of the late hours, the 
heated rooms, the thin dresses, the excessive fatigue^ 
the excitement preceding and the languor succeeding^ 
the coughs and pulmonary complaints, superinduced, 
by passing out of heated rooms into the damp or 
frosty atmosphere of a Winter's night We hear from 
them nothing of the incredible number of deaths 
following a winter of ^sishionable dissipation. 

It is alleged that dancing is almost or quite 
essential, to impart ease or grace to the carriage, 
to give elasticity to the step, and teach what some 
are pleased to term " the poetry of motion." Now 
the idea that dancing should be essential to the 
formation of a genteel carriage, appears to me very 
much like positive nonsense. As though a young 
person could not learn to enter or leave a room, to 
walk grace^lly across the floor, or to make a polite 
bow, without first passing under the hands of that 
most contemptible of all bipeds, the dancing-master. 
Have the boys no fathers, or the girls no mothers — 
have they no powers of observation or imitation — 
and is a dancing-master the only person capable of 
teaching politeness ? 

True gentility is not a thing to be played off 



in measured steps, and whispered out in affected 
tones. It is the out-speaking of a benevolent heart, 
and the out-beaming of a gentle soul through a 
mild eye. The true way to refine the manners is 
to refine the feelings. How refining to gentlemanly 
feeling or maidenly delicacy must be the lascivious 
whirlings of the waltz! No, my young friends; 
you must not mistake a mincing step, or a simper- 
ing smile, or a fine bow, for refinement " It is not 
in the dancing-master's evolutions, or the sounds of 
fiddle-strings, that you can find it. Wealth cannot 
buy it; it dwells not in jewelry and buckram. 
Power and place cannot bestow it. Lord Jeflreys, 
though seated on the highest tribunal in the realm, 
was a very vulgar man, and could pour forth tor- 
rents of brutal ribaldry; and a vulgar man was 
Chancellor Thurlow, sporting oaths and obscenity 
at the table of the Prince of Wales. But there was 
no vulgarity about James Ferguson, though herd- 
ing sheep ; while his eye watched Arcturus and the 
Pleiades, and his wistful spirit wandered through 
immensity. Though seated at a stocking-loom, 
there was no want of refinement in the youth who 
penned the " Star of Bethlehem," — the weaver-boy, 
Henry Kirke White, was not a vulgar lad." The 
achool of fine feeling is the school of good man- 
nas. Gentleness is the parent of gentility. One 
hour in a refined and virtuous social circle, is worth 
more than all the dancing parties of a whole season. 
But, again : look at the effects upon the purse. 
Can you even conjecture how many fisitliera, every 
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winter, toil, day after day, behind the counter, or in the 
sales-room, or at the mechanic's bench — ^pale, o«re« 
worn, exhausted in spirits — to support an idle son or 
extravagant daughter through a season of fashion* 
able folly or dissipation? Or how many are the 
young men, who spend the wages of the sum* 
mer in dancing through the winter? They toil 
hard to feed the dancing-master, the tavern-keeper, 
and the fiddler. And suppose the case to be other- 
wise — suppose these young people are the sons and 
daughters of the wealthy, and can draw from an 
overflowing purse; would they not derive infi- 
nitely more pleasure, in allowing the amounts thus 
expended to go to the cause of benevolence, to the 
children of poverty and sickness, to the orphan or 
the widow ? Would to God our fashionable young 
people — and every class of our young people — 
would be induced to go and see what some others 
see, and hear the tales of woe they hear, and en- 
joy the luxury of expending the fives, the tens, and 
the fifties, in god-like charity, which are now ex- 
pended in folly and in dissipation. General Lafay- 
ette, once, during the revolutionary war, attended a 
gay party at Richmond, Virginia. Shrewdly com- 
plimenting the ladies and the party, he said — " But 
my soldiers want clothing." So we say to young 
men — ^the poor want breAd, and the world wants 
Bibles ! 

Once more : consider the effect upon mental im* 
provement. 

What proficiency, do you think, will be made in 
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atady, in the culture of the mtellect, or in acquiring 
a profession, during a winter devoted to the dan* 
cingHKhobl, or the ball-room ? I need not stop to 
answer this question ; to ask it is quite sufficient 
And, again : How &r is it from the ball-room to 
the bar-room? and what proportion of the young 
men who find their way to the one, keep entirely 
aloof from the otlicr ? 

And yet again: consider the exhibitions often 
witnessed in these nocturnal assemblies. Are the 
dancing and waltzing all modest ? are they always 
decent? Would a young lady, introduced for 
the first time, or a discreet mother, see nothing in 
those lascivious whirlings to crimson the cheek of 
modesty ? Can a young gentieman of sense and 
modesty see a sister engaged in the waltz, with, 
perhaps, he scarcely knows whom, without mis- 
givings of heart? And are there no dashing rakes, 
who find their way even into the most select of 
those assembhes? and are there no parents who 
have occasion to regret the acquaintances and con- 
nexions formed there ? 

Finally: consider the efiect produced upon the 

heart. 

Candidly, my young fiiends, Is the ball-room the 

place to cultivate the moral feelings ? Would any 
awakened sinner go there to exercise penitence? 
Can any sane person ask Gknl's blessing on the 
dance ? Would any one wish to receive his sum- 
mons from the dancing saloon to the judgment 
aestofChriflt? 
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But periiaps you are ready to allow that thero 
are decided and unanswerable objectiona to puUic 
dances ; but are disposed to inquire — ^WKat objeo- 
tions are there to private dancing parties ? 

I reply — the same, or nearly the same, there aie 
to private card parties. He who begins to play 
merely for amusement, is in danger not only of 
wasting an immense amount of invaluable time, 
but of playing for something beside amusement : he 
is in danger of becoming, in time, a gambler. The 
same thore are to tippling. He who drinks a little 
now, may in time drink more. He who drinks at 
the side-board, may, in time, drink in the dram- 
shop, — and finally reel in the streets. So he who 
dances in private parties, may in time dance in 
public parties, and thus be imperceptibly led into 
a round of folUes, where he will empty his purse, 
squander his time, neglect the culture of his mind, 
and form habits of frivolity and dissipation not a 
little injurious to his conscience, his heart, and his 
eternal interests. 

He who loves dancing, is not usually a lover oi 
the Bible. He who loves dancing, rarely loves to 
pray. Like the theatre, the dance has its associar 
tions, — ^and they are the vain, the thoughtless, the 
worldly, and the prayerless. 

As to a dancing Christian, the very idea is re- 
pulsive. Dancing and going to the Lord's table ! 
Solemnly vowing, in baptism, **to renounce the 
pomps and vanities of the world," and then plunge 
ing headlong into those vanities — dissipating the 
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mind, destroying a relish for closet devotions, scan- 
dalizing the Christian name, grieving the Churdi, and 
calling down, by a most ludicrous and contemptible 
apparatus ^* of amusements and sacraments, morn- 
ing prayers and evening balls," upcm our profession 
the contempt of the profsme — these are the sad in- 
consistencies and the melancholy consequences of 
being a professor of godliness and a devotee of sin- 
ful amusements. Allow me, in concluding this 
topic, my young friends, to present to you the 
views of one who was no cynic ; who was the life 
and soul of the social circle ; whose fund of good 
nature and innocent humour was unbounded ; and 
whose learning, sound judgment, and extensive ob- 
servation, entitle his opinions to high respect : — 

^I long," says Dr. Adam Clarke, "resisted all 
solicitation to this emplojonent; but at last al- 
lowed myself to be overcome. I grew passionately 
fond of it. And now I lost the spirit of subordina- 
tion, did not love work, imbibed a spirit <^ idleness, 
— ^and, in short, drank in all the brain-sickening 
effluvia of pleasure. Dancing and company took 
the place of reading and study, and the authority 
of my parents was feared, but not respected, — and 
few serious impressions could prevail in a mind im- 
bued with frivolity. Yet I entered no disreputable 
assembly, and in no case kept any improper company. 
Nevertheless, dancing was to me a perverting in- 
fluence, an unmixed moral evil. I consider it a 
branch of that worldly education which leads fix>m 
^veu to earth, from things spiritual to things 
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sensual, and from God to Satan. Let them plead 
for it who will. I know it to be evil, and only evil. 
* No man in his senses will dance,' said Gioero^ a 
heathen. Shame, then, on those Christians who 
advocate a cause by which many sons have become 
profligate, and many daughters have been ruined." 

Another of your dangers arises from a corrupt 
and corrupting literature. 

It is the glory of the English language, not 
merely that ^4t has gathered wealth from many 
lands,^' that its resources are unbounded, its afflu* 
ence and powers unsurpassed; but that almofit 
everything worth possessing, in science, Hterature, 
law, morals, and theology, is to be found in this 
noble repository of thought. No other language 
contains such a variety and abundance of all that 
can elevate and bless mankind. And is it not one 
of the remarkable and cheering ^ signs of the times," 
that this noble tongue is spreading with rapidity 
over the world? The Anglo-Saxon race, and the 
Anglo-Saxon language, seem destined by Provi- 
dence to extend over at least a very large p(»tion 
of the globe. And is not every g(K)d man indig- 
nant that this noble language should be made 
the vehicle of corruption ? Is not a corrupt book 
in such a language an insult to every man who 
claims the English as his mother tongue ? Alas ! 
that a Gibbon, or a Hume, should have infused 
into history the venom of infidelity. Alas! that 
Voltaire and Volney should have found English- 
men to translate their scofife and sophistries into oin* 
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tongue. But there is a literature more dang^roufl, 
perhaps, than any of these. There is a class of 
writers who have arrayed Uoentiousness and de- 
pravity in the garb of decency ; who have attired 
the harlot of impurity in all the elegancies of 
polished periods, flowing numbers, and poetical 
imagery. There is said to be a plant in the 
Indies, called by the French velautier, which ex- 
hales an odour, that at a distance is extremdv 
agreeable, and invites a nearer approach ; but when 
you draw near, you find it insupportable loathr 
tome — ^fitting emblem of this class of writers. How 
ibsdnating the style of the voluptuous Moore 1 
What witchery in the numbers of the licentious 
and misanthropic Byron ! With what pernicious 
dexterity does Bulwer* use his polished pen, in the 
attempt to write Hbertinism into repute, and make 
vice respectable ! With what power of excitement 
of all the baser passions do the French works of fic- 
tion abound — ^thrilling, dazzling, horrifying ! These, 
and kindred books, teem from the press in exhaust- 
less numbers. They come up and cover the land 
like the frogs of Egypt. They beguile the young— 
those at least who are so unwise as to allow them- 
selves to be beguiled — of their precious time ; they 
inflame the passions, at that period when passion 
is most impatient of control, and when judgment 

^ Of this writer, who is a fair representative of a olcus of 
modem writers of fiction, the Encyclopedia Americana says : 
** The moral tone of his works is low, and tib««r general tendenejf. 
p make viee a^p^eeable,** 
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i. ,. n..^, ^ .^ ^ i«,p^ 

and pollute the heart They rob the intellect 
of its manliness, and dtmrf the thinking powers ; 
they keep down the understanding to the level of 
diildhood, and make intellectual pigmies of young 
persons, who should be rising to the mental stature 
of giants. They create a mental and moral dya- 
pepsy, that cannot endure the soUd aliment pre- 
sented by science and the Bible. Indeed, if any 
one thing more than another threatens to dwarf 
the sturdy Anglo-Saxon intellect, and prevent the 
race from fulfilling the high mission to which Provi- 
dence has assigned it, in the world's elevation and 
renovation, it is this corrupting, enervating, trashy 
literature, with which our young people are univer- 
sally assailed. My young friends, here you should 
be on your guard; here you should take your 
stand. You have no need to spend your time in 
reading what every corrupt writer shall please to 
offer you. So long as science spreads out her trea- 
sures before you, and unexceptionable writers in 
history, biography, and poetry aboimd, — and so 
long as the book of God — ^the book of eternity 
— ^is yours, you have no occasion to spend the 
fleeting hours of a short life in poring over the 
dreams of fiction. You have no need to resort 
to that school of poets whom Southey justly calls 
" The Satanic School ;* or to the equally Satanic 

^ John Angel James says of Byron : *' Infidelity and im- 
morality are the legsons which all his pages teach, and nearly 
all his characters embody and enforce. Never was geniac 
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writers of immoral prose. Can a mind, I ask, be 
pore, that delights in feasting on a tale of lust and 
blood ? Does common sense, or common prudence, 
teach the propriety of compamonship in books with 
characters, with whom we might not in social life 
even walk or eat, but at the expense of our reputar 
tion? 

" It is manifest," says Dr. Wayland, " that our 
moral feelings, like our taste, may be excited by the 
corruptions of our imagmations, scarcely less than 
by reality. These, therefore, may develop moral 
character. He who meditates with pleasure upon 
fictions of pollution and crime, whether originating 
with himself or others, renders it evident that no- 
thing but opposing circumstances prevents him from 
being himself an actor in the crime he loves. Let 
imagination, then, be most carefully guarded, if we 
wish to escape temptation, or. make progress in 
virtue." 

At one of our Sabbath schools, a gentleman from 
Concord, New-Hampshire, related the following inci- 
dent, so strikingly confirmatory of the above remarks, 

more closely allied with vice, than in the pages of this dan> 
gerous writer. His works are enough to corrupt the morali 
of a nation ; and seem, indeed, to have been written for this 
very purpose. He seems to have been stirred up by the evil 
spirit, to attempt, by his fascinating powers, that mischief 
which the wit of Voltaire, the subtleties of Hume, and the 
ribaldries of Paine, had in vain attempted to achieve. If the 
young would not be cursed by the immorality and infidelity 
which lurk in his pages, let them beware how they touch his 
Tohimes, as they would avoid embracing a beautiful fimn in- 
Iboied with the plague.*' 
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Being called upon to address the schoc^ he 
stated that he was connected with the New-Hamp- 
shire State Prison, and that he would relate a 
short sketch of the history of a lad who was oon* 
fined in that prison. This lad was the only son of 
a widowed mother, and upon him she depended 
for a part of her support. She had purchased « 
small house, and had paid a part of the purchase- 
money, — and she was anxiously looking forward 
for the time when, by her own industry and thai 
of her son, she would make the balance of the pay- 
ment. He was a very smart, active boy, and was 
employed in a cotton-£actory at New-Market, New- 
Hampshire. In an evil hour, he thought he would 
purchase one of those yellow-covered pamphlets, 
with which our cities and large towns abound. He 
did so, and the reading of it proved his ruin. It 
purported to be the history of a famous robber, who 
had made himself rich by his daring exploits, and 
was then in the enjoyment of inamense wealth. 
The lad conceived the idea of becoming a rich 
man immediately, — and formed a plan to rob 
the post-office at Great Falls, New-Hampshire. 
He put his plan into execution, was detected in 
the act, and is now in the State Prison, at Con- 
cord, paying the penalty of the crime which he 
has committed. On being interrogated, aflier his 
arrival at the prison, as to what brought him 
there, he answered — "The reading of that novel. 
O that I had never seen that book; if I never 
had, I should now have been at home enjoyiDg 
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my liberty, and have been a blessing to my 
mother." 

Are we then, it may be asked, to condemn all 
works of fiction ? Certainly we need not condemn 
anything, the tendency of which is good. And that 
such is the tendency of some works of fiction, may 
be readily allowed. But considering the small pro- 
portion which such works bear to the great mass; 
considering the difficulty of selection ; the little to bt 
gained fix)m even the better class ; the danger there 
is, that if we once fairly enter the field of fiction, 
we shall not stop with the select few, but be 
enticed on to peruse the heterogeneous and per- 
nicious many; and considering truth is always bet- 
ter than fiction, why enter this dangerous path at 
all ? Why ever spend our time in reading a poor, 
not to say a bad book, when we may, at the same 
time, be reading one of the highest order ? Permit 
me, my young friends, to close this topic, by pre- 
senting you with another practical illustration, of a 
portion at least, of the foregoing remarks : — 

" I believe I was about fifteen," says the writer 
of this personal narrative; "the precise time has 
vanished from my memory, but never can the cir- 
cumstances of that day be forgotten. It was a 
pleasant Sabbath morning, and I went to the house 
of prayer with my friends, with no unusual interest 
in religious things. But something in the prayer 
fixed my attention, and prepared me to listen to 
the sermon. My interest deepened. I began to 
feel, as I had rarely felt before, that the truths 
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spoken had a solemn bearing upon my own destmy. 
The voice of God spoke in my soul of wasted boon 
and talents, and of the coming eternity with all ita 
tremendous realities. It was not the earthquake, 
nor the fire, but the still small voice. I was neither 
terror-stricken nor overwhelmed ; but it seemed to 
me as if an angel spoke, setting my sins before 
me, and inviting me to turn and live. For a mo- 
ment the rebellious passions were stilled, the way 
of hoHness seemed a blessed way, and my heart 
almost said, ^I will arise and- go to my Father.' 

" Never before had I so felt it my immediate duty 
to turn to God. Often, from my early childhood, 
had I had fearful forebodings of a coming judg- 
ment ; but until this time, no voice had ever said 
to me, * Now is the accepted time.' I knew that 
these feelings could be easily dissipated, but that by 
earnest prayer, and diligent study of God's word, 
they might be deepened and strengthened, — and I 
almost resolved that I would give no rest to my 
spirit, until I found it in peace with Gt)d. Almost/ 
alas ! it was only an €Umost, What came between 
me and my God ? Am I not giving the history 
of many, when I say it. was the fascinations of a 
novel ? I had been reading one the previous day, 
and had left it with an earnest desire to know the 
close. I had indulged myself in novel-reading 
until it had become a passion — ^until almost every- 
thing else was forgotten for its pleasures. And 
now, aa the sermon closed, the thought of that 
storv rose before me. Shall I r*»ad it ? was the 
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mental question. I knew that, if on my return 
home I turned to its pages, every religious im- 
pression would be obliterated ; and during all the 
dosing {Mrayer, during all my walk home, the strug- 
gle was going on — ^and the novel conquered. The 
voice of the Spirit was silenced. 

" Blessed be God, it was not forever. Five years 
a&ear, — ^after months, I might almost say years of 
conflict and darkness— darkness that might be felt, 
and which at times shut out every earthly enjoy- 
ment, and made me exclaim in the bitterness of my 
spirit, ' Would I had never been bom,' — ^I found, 
I humbly hope, peace under the shadow of the cross. 
But these lost years — what would I not give, what 
sacrifice would I not make, could I redeem them f 
But they are gone, with their opportunities of doing 
and getting good — ^lost to me forever. It was in some 
sense a forming period of my character. How dif- 
ferent should I now be — how much more could I 
now do for Grod and my fellow-beings — ^how much 
more might I now be conformed to the likeness of 
my Lord, had these years been passed under his 
training— -employed in his service 1 I can never look 
back without a pang upon that Sabbath — ^upon that 
deliberate rejection of the offers of mercy. 

** Is not this history substantially that of multi- 
tudes ? Have not thousands sold their birthright 
for the pleasures of novel-reading; are there not 
thousands more, who have entered the Church of 
Christ shorn of their best years and their noblest 
Anergiesy through the same seductive influence?" 

4 
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Pride and extravagance fonn a topic, on which I 
would say a few words to you. 

It is a oommon remark of writers of history, that 
nations, like individuals, have their periods of youth, 
manhood, and decrepitu4e. That when young, 
their poverty enforces industry, that industry leads 
to wealth, and wealth brings luxury, effeminacy, 
and corruption. Our country, my young friends, 
is on the high road of prosperity, and rapidly ac- 
cumulating wealth : hence it is a period of danger 
to the young. Our young men get high notions. 
The great resources of our country, and the sudden 
accumulation of fortunes by a few, raise in the minda 
of others wild and extravagant expectations ; and 
they commence spending their fortunes befora they 
exist, except in an over-stimulated imagination; 
and this again leads to the peril, and oft the sacri- 
fice of principle. A single illustration, slightly 
var}ing the circumstances, will apply to scores 
of cases, especially in our large commercial 
towns. 

A young man takes his place behind the counter. 
He has every necessary qualification fi}r sucoeea — 
health, enterprise, shrewdness — only he must bide 
liis time ; he must establish his character, and be 
content to rise gradually : but he is surrounded with 
the sons of wealth and extravagance, who dress finely, 
live high, and frequent the various places of amuse- 
ment This young man has but a small salary — 
at most but a moderate one. Perhaps, also, he 
has a widowed mother, — ^a moUier whose tenderest 
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assiduities watdied over liim in infancy, taught 
him to lisp his evening prayer; and when his 
&ther breathed his last, devoted herself to him 
with an affection which none know but a mother — 
a widowed mother. He has a sister too, — a sister 
looking to him as her guide, her protector, and her 
provider. Every dictate of honour and aftection 
say to this yoimg man — ^be prudent, economical, 
self-denying, self-sacrificing. Be the support of 
your mother's declining years, the guide and guar- 
dian of your affectionate sister. But pride says : 
"How can I endure to be looked upon as an in- 
ferior ? to be looked dow^n upon by my associates i 
How can I forego their pleasures, or endure their 
ridicule? This young man has reached a crisis, 
probably the turning point in his life, — ^the period 
on which hangs his destiny for this, not unlikely 
hr both worlds. Mark the struggle that Ls going 
on in his breast — & conflict between pride and 
dutv. " Shall I venture — dash on, dress extrava- 
gantly, visit the theatre, follow my companions 
to the opera, and on their expensive excursions? 
or shall I obey the dictates of my judgment and 
my conscience — cheer the heart of my mother, and 
be the protector of my sister ?" 

Does he decide on the former course ? Mark the 
results! Debts accumulate, troubles and perplexi- 
ties ensue, creditors clamour — ^threaten at length. 
Appearances must be kept up — but there are no 
means; he is in danger of being disgraced, not 
merely among his dashing friends, but with his 
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einployei-s. What shall he do } He will borrow 
from the till of his employer, and pay it again — ^no 
one will know it He takes a small sum for the 
present emergency; but a second emergency de- 
mands a second loan. Now his anguish begins — 
self-reproach, fear of detection, accumulating em- 
barrassments — no way to extricate himself; tries to 
ease his aching heart by plunging deeper into 
scenes of dissipation ; drinks, begins to gamble in 
a small way, on stolen or borrowed money; is 
suspected and dismissed, — or, perhaps, detected 
and sent to a cell, to reflect at his leisure over 
ruined prospects, and a broken-hearted mother and 
sister. 

Some time since, a minister in the city of New- 
York addressed his audience from the words of 
Solomon : " Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
go not m the way of evil men, pass not by it, turn 
from it, and pass away." Soon after, he received 
an invitation to visit a young man in prison. He 
saw there a Bible; a leaf was turned down: he 
opened at the place, and saw his text. ^^I was 
present," said the young man, "and heard you 
preach from that text." 

The picture drawn above, my young friends, 
might require varying a little in its lights and 
shades, — and then it might apply to half the gam- 
blers, dishonest bankrupts, swindlers, keepers of 
dram-shops, and gaming-saloons, and corrupters 
of society in the land. Pride, extravagance, idle- 
ness and bad company have ruined them; and 
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now they become, by profession, corrupters of 
others. 

The danger of extravagant expenditures, and 
espedally of "the first wrong step," though in 
this case calling for quite as much commiseration 
as censure, is painfully illustrated in the follow- 
ing incident It is taken from a Boston daily 
paper : — 

"We have just learned the paErticulars of a most 
heart-rending affair, and we now publish them, not 
for the purpose of gratifying an idle curiosity, so 
much as to hold out to the youth of our community a 
warning against vicious indulgences, by showing to 
them how easily such indulgences lead the most 
generous natures to dishonourable shifts, and how 
sometimes even the first faint departure from recti- 
tude is followed by a terrible retribution. 

" A youth of nineteen years came from a distant 
town to this city, some three months since, in search 
of mercantile employment. Well educated, of an 
ingenuous temper, possessing a handsome person 
and fescinating manners, he soon formed numerous 
acquaintances and associations, that led him first 
into a round of pleasures, and then, it is feared, into 
a course of vicious indulgences. His hopes of ob- 
taining employment were not realized ; but he lived 
on carelessly for a while, thinking little of to-morrow, 
until he was one day awakened from his dream of 
pleasure, by the fact coming home to him that he 
was entirely destitute of funds, and had, more- 
over, a month's board-bill lying before him, which 
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he was earnestly requested to liquidate on the mor- 
row. In this dilemma, he did what so many oUion 
have done before him, and what we fear so many 
others, in spite of this warning, will do in time to 
oome. He had in his pocket a valuable <^ra-glas8y 
which he had borrowed from an acquaintance, — and 
this, without a moment's thought on the crime, or 
its consequences, he immediately sold for just money 
enough to settle his landlord's demand. 

"The deed had scarcely been done, when the 
owner called for his glass. Covered with oonfosion 
and shame, the unhappy youth had still manlineiB 
enough to confess frankly what he had done, add- 
ing a solemn pledge that, if the owner would wait 
but a few days, until he could communicate with 
his friends, he would make him good again, and 
give, in addition, any remuneration he should ask. 
This appeal was in vain — ^his friend was inexorable ; 
and, hurrying to the police office, he inmiediately 
preferred a complaint against him for a theft. 

" Soon afterwards, the unhappy youth was dra^ 
ged to the pohce court, where, without a friend to 
counsel or plead for him, and almost sinking under 
the mortification of exposure, he was summarily 
examined on the charge, held over for trial at the 
municipal court, and then thrust into jail to wait the 
issue. At the prison, he was put into a cell with 
another youth, also charged with theft. The door 
had scarcely been shut upon him, when the unhappy 
culprit threw himself upon the floor of the room, 
and, covering his face with his liands, called ujmu 
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his fellow-prisoner to rid him of life. "Cut my 
throat — shoot me!" he exclaimed, in the wildest 
tones ; "' trample me to death I My parents ! how 
can I ever look them in the fece again I" Again 
and again he hesought his room-mate to kill him, 
at the same time beating his head against the stone 
floor with such violence, that the former at last 
seized him, and held him by main force, while with 
loud outcries he alarmed the officers of the prison. 
The turnkey soon came, and, after vainly endeavour- 
ing to soothe the excited youth, he determined on 
calling in medical aid. Dr. H. G. Clark, the city 
physician, was accordingly summoned, and soon 
was in attendance on the prisoner. Dr. C, after a 
careful examination of his patient, pronounced him 
in a very high state of fever, — and stated further, 
that he would not live a great while longer in such 
a place, and under such excitement. He, however, 
did all that could be done to alleviate his immediate 
sufferings, and then brought his case to the know- 
ledge of Mr. Charles Spear. That gentleman, with 
the promptness he always shows on such occasions, 
repaired to the jail, learned the story of the suf- 
ferer, became his bail, and had him removed im- 
mediately to his own house. Doctor Clark still 
attended him; but he grew worse so rapidly, and 
his delirious paroxysms became so frequent and so 
violent, that additional medical aid was deemed 
advisable. Drs. Channing and Bigelow were ac- 
cordingly called in, and consulted in the case, who, 
after several visitations, gave their opinion that the 
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■aflEorer was in a dying state, and that noHrnig dioit 

of a miracle could save him. 

^<We should have mentioned before, that the 
young man at first resolutely refused to tell anyone 
the names or drcumstances of his firiends and rela- 
tives. It was only when the good Samaritan visited 
him in prison, and had won his confidence by kind 
and judidous words, which so easily reached the 
heart, that he disclosed the &ct, that his &ther was 

an Episcopal minister, in the town of , in the 

interior of the State of , He also stated that 

he had wealthy relatives, among whom was a sister, 

who was married to a merchant When, 

therefore, the physicians gave their opinions as to 
the issue of the case, Mr. Spear felt it his duty to 
inform the £ftther of the youth ; and he accordingly 
sent on a message, detailing the circumstances, imd 
telling him if he wished to see hiB boy alive again, 
to lose no time in hastening to his bed-side. 

'^ In an interval of calmness, when consdouaness 
and reason had returned for a time, the siifTerer 
was informed of what had been done, and asked 
if it would not relieve his mental sufiering to see 
his ^Either once more. 

"'O, no,' he replied; 'let me die rather, — ^I 
have brought dishonoiur upon his gray hairs, and 
how can I look upon hk face again ! Let me die ; 
but have pity on my poor &ther.' 

'* These paroxysms of remorse and passionate 
cries, varied at intervals by delirious turns, lasted 
three days, — and all the while the sufFeror was 
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evidently sinking lower, and approaching nearer 
that grave he so wildly coveted. 

^^On Thursday evening of last week, the fother 
arrived, and drove immediately to Mr. S. When 
the young sufferer was informed, as a matter of 
]»iecaution, that his parent was already in the 
house, waiting below, and would soon be with him, 
he covered his face, and uttered a piercing groan :— 

" ' I can't see him !' he exclaimed, turning to Mr. 
a, ' I can't— I can't !' 

^*' At that moment the white-haired £ftther entered ; 
but let us draw a veil over what followed. No 
words can adequately describe that scene, — where 
the strong man bent in agony over the bed of his 
erring child,— and that child, burying his head in 
the pillow, shook with the throes of unutterable 
grief I 

" On Saturday evening, the married sister of the 
young man arrived ; and we further learn that his 
mother is also on the way — she having been un- 
able to accompany her husband. It is thought, 
however, the latter will be too late, though the 
patient has already lingered longer than was ex- 
pected. 

^^ The doctors, as we have already stated, entertain 
no hope of his recovery, and it is feared that each 
convulsion will be his last. But who that reads 
this tale does not hope that it may be otherwise ! 
Who will not utter a prayer that this youth — so 
talented, so amiable as he is represented, the victim 
of a single error — may yet live to wipe out the 
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stain upon his character ; and to learn to look back 
upon these terrible scenes as but a providential or- 
deal, through which his soul passed, as through a 
furnace, and was purified !" 

I cannot, perhaps, do better than close my topic 
by an illustration of quite an opposite character; 
one as pleasing as the preceding one is painful. 

" I once knew a young man," says the Hon. H. 
Mann, " who, on removing from the country to the 
city, was introduced to a very respectable circle of 
persons, about his own age, who were in the habit 
of meeting periodically, for the nominal purpose, 
at least, of conversation and social improvement 
But any looker-on at their symposia, might not 
have been uncharitable, had he supposed that the 
supper, the wine, and cigars, constituted the prin- 
cipal attraction. 

" He became one of their number, and for a time 
enjoyed the hilarity, and shared the expense of the 
entertainments ; but, at last, rebuked by his con- 
science for this mode of spending his time and 
his money, he quietly withdrew from the club, 
though without abandoning his intimacy with its 
members. Through one of their number he learned 
the average cost of their suppers, — and taking an 
equal sum from his own scantily filled purse, he 
laid it aside as a fiind for charity. 

" At the end of a single season, he found himself 
possessed of one hundred dollars, wholly made up 
of these sums saved from genteel dissipation. This 
amount he took to a poor but most exemplaiy 
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finnily, consisting of a widow and several small 
children, all of whom were struggling as if for life, 
and against a series of adverse circumstances, to 
maintain a show of respectability, and to provide 
the means of attending the public school. 

" The bestowment of this sum upon the disheart- 
ened mother and the fatherless children, together 
with the sympathy and counsel that accompanied 
it, seemed to put a new heart into the bosom of 
them all. It proved the turning-point in their 
fortunes. Some small debts were paid, the neces- 
sary school books, and a few articles of domestic 
clothing were obtained, the children spnmg for- 
ward in their studies, equalling or outstripping all 
competitors; and, at the present time, they are 
all among the most respectable, exemplary, and 
useful citizens in the State. Now it would be to 
suppose myself not among mew, but among fiends^ 
were I to ask the question, as doubtful of the 
answer, which of these young men extracted the 
greatest amount of happiness firom his hundred 
dollars I Nor can such charity fail to benefit him 
who gives as much as him who takes." 

Gambling is a topic which I had not intended 
to make a particular subject of remark. But fiir- 
ther reflection induces me to offer in this connexion 
a few words of caution on this subject. 

As to the professional gambler, little need be 
said of him. He is an outlaw. His occupation is 
a sort of piracy — ^but with this difference: the 
pirate boldly risks his life in his freebooting excur- 
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sions ; while the gambler, with his loaded dice, hiB 
marked cards, and all the treachery of his craft, 
does not even risk his money. The pirate boldly 
hoists the black flag, and proclaims himself the 
enemy and assassin of mankind ; while the gam- 
bler steals forth in the darkness of night, and into 
concealed comers, and by all the arts of sly 
treachery, entraps, and then rums his victim. 

The extent to which the majority of professed 
gamblers become demoralized, their utter heariless- 
ness and cruelty, the manner in which they become 
steeped in vice of every description, the vast num- 
ber of young men they ruin, and the extent to which 
they corrupt society, would be almost past belief 
did not the most appalling facts put doubt out of 
the question. Could the veil be lifted from the 
cai"d, the billiard, and the faro-tables; the lottery 
and policy offices, the mock auctions, and the race- 
course; could the actors and their atrocities, the 
victims, and their broken-hearted friends, and beg- 
gared families, all be brought before the eye in one 
vast amphitheatre, the sight would appal the stout- 
est heart — ^the beholder would shudder with horror ! 
How vast would be the army of villains on the 
one hand, and of victims on the other ! and what a 
train of weeping mothers, wives, and children, would 
gather around both parties ! Of how many, with 
very slight variations of the circumstances, would 
the two following sketches be the true history : — 

"In 1833, an adventurer in lotteries committed 
suicide in the city of Boston, by drowning himsel£ 
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The fate of this unfortunate man contains one oi 
those impressive moral lessons, which address us 
wiA. power which no uninspired lips can do. He 
was in the employment of one of the most respecta- 
ble houses in the city, highly esteemed and respected 
by the members of it, and in the receipt of a liberal 
salary. About a year before, he had the misfor- 
tune to draw a prize in the lottery, — and from that 
moment his ruin was sealed. The regular earnings 
of honest industry were no longer enough for him ; 
visions of splendid prizes were continually flitting 
before his eyes, and he plunged at once into the in- 
toxicating excitement of lotteries. He soon became 
deeply involved, and his access to the funds of the 
ftnn held out to him a temptation which he could 
not resist He appropriated to himself considerable 
sums from time to time, continually deluded by the 
hope that a turn of the wheel would give him the 
means of replacing them ; but that turn never came 
— fortune gave him but one smile, and that was a 
frtal one. He saw.that detection would soon come, 
and that the punishment and shame of a felon 
would succeed to the consideration and respect he 
had always enjoyed, — and he had not courage to 
wait tilie moment of disclosure. He sought refuge 
in death ; and added to his other sins the horrible 
act of self-murder ! He left a memorandum which 
contained an account of the circumstances that 
made life intolerable to him." 

"Though I never in my life lost or won five 
pounds at play," says a writer in the New Monthly 
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Magazine, who had resided some time at Paris, ^ I 
was a frequent visitor at FrascatL I went as a 
looker-on, — ^and, to confess the truth, for the pur- 
pose of indulging in the excitement occasioned by 
watching the various chances and changes of 'the 
game, and their effects upon those who were more 
seriously interested in them. Upon one occasion, I 
absolutely grew giddy from anxiety, while watch- 
ing the countenance of an oflScer of the Garde 
Royale^ who stood opposite me, and waiting the 
turn of a card, which was to decide whether he 
should at once I'etum a beggar to his home, or his 
certain fate be deferred to a few hours or a few 
nights later. It appeared to be his last stake. 
The perspiration was falling from his brow, not in 
drops, but in a stream. He won ; and a friend 
who accompanied him dragged him out of the 
room. Some nights afterwards I saw this person 
again. He wafi losing considerably, yet he endured 
his losses with apparent calmness. Once, when a 
large stake was swept from him, he just muttered 
between his teeth, whilst his lips were curled with 
a bitter smile, " C'est bien ; tres bien." After this, 
he silently watched tlie game through five or six 
deals, but did not play. I concluded he had lost 
all. Suddenly and fiercely ho turned to the dealer, 
and in a tone of voice almost amounting to a scream, 
he exclaimed, " C'est mon sang que vous voulez — 
le voila." He at the same time drew from his 
pocket two notes of five hundred francs each, and, 
dashing them down on the table, he rushed into a 
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corner of the room, hid his face, covered his ears 
with his hands, as if dreading to hear the announce- 
ment of the result of his spectdation, and literally 
yelled aloud. It was awful ! After a few seconds 
he returned to his place. His last stake was lost I 
He twice drew his handkerchief across his forehead, 
but he uttered not a word. Presently he asked for 
a glass of eaU'Sucrey and having swallowed it, he 
dowly walked away. The next morning his ser- 
vant found him sitting in an arm-chair, with his 
sword thrust to the very hilt, sticking in his 
throat !" 

But it is against the incipient steps that I would 
caution you, dear youtli ; against all those games that 
lead towards this pernicious course. The card and 
the billiard-table are no places for you. They be- 
come exceedingly bewitching and exciting. They 
squander an immense amount of precious time. 
Tliey often beguile the player away from his busi- 
ness, and even rob him of his necessary sleep. 

Not long since, a lady informed me, that when 
she was young, and but recently married, she was 
at a IxMirding-houso with several others, gentlemen 
and ladies, similarly situated. To beguile the leisure 
hours, she proposed that they should play at cards. 
The company were, in general, in blissful ignorance 
of that species of amusement. She, however, taught 
them — they became excited, and continued their 
play for into the night. At length, the gentlemen 
became so infatuated with the excitement, tliat, not 
mi&equeiitly, the lady who first initiated them into 
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the art, as she left her room in the morning, would 
meet them just leaving the card-table, at which they 
had spent the whole night. Unfitted, of course, 
they must have been for business, and for domestic 
enjoyment ; and how easily might such persons be 
enticed farther — ^into a regular course of gambling ! 
Indeed, we must regard that young man, who is 
fond of spending his leisure hours at the card-table, 
as continucUly walking on the brink of a precipice. 
Let his business go wrong, or his home from any 
cause become not altogether agreeable, — ^let him 
happen to fell in company with the adroit and pol- 
ished gambler, — ^and he will be in no little danger 
of being lured on, till utter ruin ensue. 

I shall conclude this discourse by referring to a 
single other topic — ^the danger ensuing from over- 
anxietj/for wealth. 

Selfishness, my young Mends, has been character- 
ized as the epidemic of our fallen natures. Nor are 
you ignorant that one of its most prevalent forms, 
is that of an all-absorbing desire to be rich. Espe- 
cially is this the case in our own country. Here— 
a fine cUmate, a fertile soil, a coast indented with 
bays and harbours, a vast extent of navigable in- 
land waters, millions of unoccupied acres of produc- 
tive territory, a commerce, whose sails whiten every 
sea, and inexhaustible stores of the precious metals 
— ^all combine to open before the young and ent^v 
prising, prospects the most flattering and the most 
alluring. Avarice is stimulated to the highest pitdi 
oi excitement. ^^ It will be well, indeed, if this dOes 
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not become the ruling passion of the young men of 
this nation, — and if they do not regard all the pre- 
cepts that inculcate morals, piety, and the love of 
country, as subordinate to the great purpose of this 
Kfe. Never before, in the prospect of the sudden 
acquisition of wealth, were there such temptations 
to dishonesty and fraud, as are presented in this 
nation; never so great danger that all the great 
barriers of virtue should be trampled down under 
the influence of one raging, master, almost uncon- 
trollable, passion/' 

Yes; and it will be well if many young men 
from Christian families — ^young men of talent and 
enterprise — who might strike for a high position in 
the Church of Christ, and a bright crown in the 
heaven of heavens — who indeed feel that " the 
Holy Ghost inwardly moves them to forsake all 
and follow Christ^'' — ^it will be well if " this rag- 
ing master-passion" does not bear them away to 
wrangle in law, or scheme "upon 'change," or in- 
trigue for lucrative office, or dance attendance for 
fat marriage portions — while " the whitened field " 
i8 without labourers, and millions are mournfully 
crying, " No man careth for our souls !" We ob- 
serve some painfiil developments of this character 
around us. 

We blame not the Providence which has opened 
before us abundant resources. We have much 
cause for gratitude for them. But we have great 
need to remember that there are higher interests, — 
and to listen continually to that voice of kindness, 

5 
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which asks of us the solemn question : ^ What shall 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ?" While it is fully admitted, that to 
desire a competence is allowable, it is to be remem- 
bered, that — on every ground, religious and moral, 
or on the principle of a regard to our own haj^ 
ness and the well-being of society — ^an eager world- 
Kness, an insatiable avarice, is of all things the letit 
to be desired — the most to be dreaded. 

There is nothing that more effectually belittles a 
man, — ^that more entirely dries up every generous 
impulse. To see a being created in God's image, 
shrivelled up to the paltry dimensions of dollars and 
cents, and employing his waking hours, expend- 
ing the whole energies of un immortal soul, upcm 
mere money getting ; dreaming at night of nothing 
but gold ; scheming in the house of God itself how 
to get gold ; and clutching for it as death hurries 
him into eternity I O ! this is indeed a sad specta^ 
cle; but by no means an overdrawn picture of 
many an unhappy worldling. Nor is this by any 
means the full-length portrait. Wliat is it that im- 
pels so vehemently to over-reaching, to dishonest 
speculations, to fraud, to oppression, to swindling 
bankruptdes ? Verily, ^ he that hasteth to be rich 
shall not be innocent I" verily, " they that will be 
rich fall into a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, that drown men in destruction and 
perdition.'' 

Again : how nmny has an eager thirst for gain 
allured into those occupations which inflict the moti 
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torific evils upon society I How many, my young 
friends, that once possessed the common feelings 
of hunumity, are now putting the intoxicating cup 
to their neighbour's lips, with as much coolness, and 
as little feeling, as ever an inquisitor gazed on the 
contortions of his writhing victim! How many, 
impelled by a lust for gold, are spreading broad- 
cast over our land a poisoned literature, — a single 
volume of which is suflScient to ruin many souls ! 
The appalling tragedy, which occurred in Richmond, 
Virginia, not long since, in which a man was shot 
in his bed by an enraged husband, is still fresh in 
the minds of the community. Major Pollard, the 
fether of the misguided woman whose conduct led 
to that most melancholy result, stated under oatli, 
that when Mr. Hoyt, the victim in that tragedy, 
said to him, " Your daughter is unhappy with her 
husband,'' — he replied, "Then it is her own fault; 
Ibr I know Mr. Myres to be a kind, honourable, 
and affectionate husband." Mr. Hoyt rejoined, 
" Your daughter is a splendid monument of grief." 
Major Pollard stated before the court, that if it 
was true, he attributed it to reading tueh impure 
authors as Bulwer and Eugene Sue, 

Beware, then, ray young friends, of the love of 
gain. Beware how you let a desire to be rich be- 
come the master-passion of your hearts. It is dif- 
ficult to possess riches, when acquired in the most 
unexceptionable manner, and not set our hearts 
upon them. And the passion may exist in all its 
force, without the possession, oY without our ever 
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attaining the coveted hoard. He who knew 
was in man — ^he who loved us even unto death— 
has said : ^ How hardly shall they that have richeB 
enter into the kingdom of God !'' Indeed, the most 
alarming warning he ever uttered was based ujkhi 
the danger of riches. ^' A certain rich man," said 
he — ^not a certain extortioner — ^not a certain man 
who had robbed the widow and despoiled the or- 
phan; but a certain rich man, who made money 
and pleasure his god ; who was clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fiEired sumptuously every day ; 
that '^ certain rich man died, and was buried, — and 
in hell he Ufted up his eyes being in torment" 
Who that reads these words from the lips of his 
God and Saviour, will wish to indulge the all- 
absorbing desire after riches, which is engulfing its 
thousands? Who that reads this, will not rather 
pray : " Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed 
me with food convenient for me, lest I be full, and 
deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord ?" And who 
that has riches, and believes his Bible, will not trem- 
ble and pray, lest he should be found an unfaithful 
steward, when he gives to the righteous Judge an 
account of his stewardship ? 

The foregoing remarks are not intended to convey 
the impression, that it is a sin to jx^sess, or a sin to 
acquire, or a sin to pursue, an honourable calling with 
industry and perseverance. But itis a sin to hoard ; 
it 19 a dn to desire to hoard ; it h a sin to he mthout 
public spirit and a benevolent heart ; it is a sin to see 
the cause of benevolence and the cause of charity 
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suffer, when it is in our power to aid them \ it is a sin 
to give sparingly^ when we have it in our power to 
give liberally ; and it is a sin to give grudgingly^ 
even when the sum bestowed is not fully proportion- 
ed to our means. These are right principles ; and 
it w in the minds of the young that we seek to im- 
plant right principles, that, with honour to them* 
selves, and success in carrying forward the great 
schemes of Christian enterprise, they may labour 
m their Master's vineyard when their predecessors 
shall be numbered with the dead« 
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LECTURE IIL 

DANGERS OF YOUNG MEN. 

He thftt valkeUi with vise men shall be wise : Imi a 
panion of fools shall be destroyed. — ^Prov. xiii, 20. 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester — who has been well 
described as "a great wit, a great sinner, and a 
great penitent," — ^while lying in pain upon his sick 
bed, shortly after his conversion, displeased by the 
tardiness of a servant, uttered a profane expression ; 
'* but, O," he exclaimed, " that language of fiends 
which was so familiar to me, hangs yet about me. 
Sure none has more deserved to be damned than I 
have done." 

Profane swearing could not be more appropriately 
described. It is indeed " the language of fiends." To 
see a creature of X3rod, contrived by his skill, formed 
by his power, redeemed by his mercy — a being fed 
at his table, clothed from his wardrobe ; whose every 
pulsation depends on his goodness ; who has not a 
breath of air he can call his own — stand up before 
the heavens, and hear him curse his Maker, is as 
astonishing as it is appalling. And one may well 
be surprised, that the sun continues to shine upon 
such a one, or the rain to water his fields ; that the 
lightnings of heaven do not scathe him, that his 
heart does not cease to beat, or liis tongue become 
palsied, ere the blasphemy escapes from his lips. 



Would we, my young friends, get anything like an 
adequate idea of this stupendous wickedness, we 
must survey it on every side; we must quicken 
our sensibilities ; we must shake off that stupidity 
and indifference, which familiarity with this sin has 
induced ; we must consider that great and glorious 
Being contemned, and the creature who contemns 
him ; we must call in the aid of contrast, and com- 
pare the reverence of heaven with the appalling 
prc^uiity of earth ; we must consider profanity in its 
motives and restdts — its effects upon the swearer 
and upon society ; we must endeavour to get some- 
thing like the same impression of it that He has, 
against whom the enormity is committed. 

To begin with the last : God has forbidden it — 
most solemnly and explicitly forbidden it — ^in his 
law; forbidden it, amid all the glory and terror, 
the august and ever-to-be-remembered scenes of 
Sinai ; and he has explicitly assured us, ^^ He will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
▼am. 

ProfaiM swearing Is an immediate attack upon 
€fod himself.* He who is guilty of intentional 
profimity, pours contempt upon his Maker, stretches 
out his hand against the Almighty, defying his jus- 
tice and his power. And this the swearer does — 
not under some peculiar temptation, not in some un- 
guarded moment of passion merely, but deliberately 
and repeatedly. He brings God to view every day 

* See Dwighi'g Theology, from which several of the follow- 
ing remarks are token. 
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and hour, and every day and hour insultB him. God 
-the gtUt and SrriUe Being, in wh«x« hand hi. 
breath is, by whom he is to be judged and sentenced 
in the great day — ^becomes an object of vulgar abuse 
and impudent derision ! 

Pro£Euiity is a sin for which there is no moHve, 
In most other «ns there is some advantage^ 
hoped or expected. The dishonest man has gain in 
his eye ; the thief may be hungry ; the drunkaid 
may plead the power of appetite, and the elydum 
of his cups ; the liar may hope to derive some 
present advantage from his &Isehood: but the 
swearer can plead no motive. His crime is the over- 
flowing of wickedness, from a heart filled with all 
malignity. 

Pro&nity is in opposition to every motive. It 
never recommends us to any one : it is allowed to 
be a mark of low life and ill breeding. It is con- 
fessed to be an insult to every person in the com- 
pany in which the profane man vents his curses. 
We do not even suspect a profane man of being a 
gentleman. 

It raises stispicion of our principles and character. 
You may have observed a striking illustration of 
this in some of our poUtical campaigns. Those 
who were opposed to the late successful candidate 
for the presidential chair, were exceedingly anxious 
to fasten upon him the charge of gross profanity. 
And why ? Most assuredly because they knew that 
if they succeeded, it would degrade him in the esti- 
mation of the most reputable portion of the na(a<HL 
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Pro&nity k a most effectual meanit of corrupting 
our fellouHnen, It is eminently a sin that seeks 
society. It is not the sin of the wilderness or the 
ckset. Where sin is entirely solitary, the sinner 
cannot be charged with the guilt of corrupting 
others ; but this is a sin that courts the light, and 
trebles its enormity by the injury it inflicts upon 
others. The tongue is obviously the prime instru- 
ment «f human corruption ; and among the evils it 
infdots, the example of profane swearing is one of 
the greatest. It destroys reverence for Grod, and all 
things sacred. It corrupts the moral principles to a 
most alarming extent In vain does he pretend 
re?6rence for truth, or honour^ who has no reverence 
ht his Maker. He is justly a suspected character. 
Prc^Euieness naturally shuts a man out from vir- 
tuous and genteel society, and leaves him to com- 
pamonship with the vulgar and the vicious. 

How unspeakably awful does this sin appear, when 
we contrast the reverence of heaven with the profanity 
id earth. 

When we look up to heaven, we behold the 
highest orders of created beings bending in lowly 
reverence before the great I AM. We hear cherub 
and seraph, angel and archangel, crying, *^Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts I" We hear unnum- 
bered millions crying, "Holy art thou. Lord God 
Almighty ; just afid true are thy ways, thou King 
of saints !'^ 

When we come back to earth, behold ! God is 
inaulted and contemned by ten thousand audacious 
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tongues : a dense cloud of blasphemy goes up and 
darkens the heavens, and oaths and corses pollnie 
the air we brealhe. 

Faint is this outline ; but imperfectly does it con- 
vey the enormity of the swearer's sin ; but I would 
&in hope even a brief sketch of this alarming evil 
may not be without its effects upon those to whom 
it is presented ; and that you, my young fiienda, 
will never form a habit so destructive and per- 
nicious; or if, unfortunately, any of you have al- 
ready commenced a career so dangerous, and whioh 
must lead to results so appalling, that you will at 
once retrace your steps. 

But I should not leave this topic, without also 
wammg you against everything bordering upon ir- 
reverence. Use not that August Name with any- 
thing approaching to levity ; cultivate the most pro- 
found reverence for Gk)d, his providence, your Bible, 
the atonement, the work of the Spirit, and all things 
sacred. 

Another danger against which you cannot be 
too earnestly cautioned, is, the using and vending 
of intoxicating liquors. 

During the last thirty years, an immense amount 
of benevolent effort has been put forth, to save this 
nation from the terrific evils of intemperance. Nor 
has this effort been in vain. Intoxicating hqnoiv 
have been banished from tens,* nay, hundreds of 
thousands of fiunilies; thousands of young men 
have been trained up in total-abstinence prindjdea, 
and are now efficient labourers in the tempenmoe 
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eattse. Peace has been restored to a large num- 
ber of &milies, into which the destroyer had entered ; 
many have abandoned the trafSc, and a healthful 
public sentiment has been created. But the vol- 
omo still burns, and the fiery waves of alcohol 
still roll over the cities and villages of our country. 
Law still legalizes the demoralizing trafSc ; and the 
manu&cturer and vender ply their dreadful trade 
with an activity and success which might make an 
angel weep. Broken-hearted wives and mothers 
are shedding their unavailing tears, over husbands 
brutalized, and sons ruined, for both worlds. In 
the windows of countless dramnshops the tempting 
beverage is displayed, to allure the unsuspecting 
youth ; elegant saloons, fitted up in the most costly 
and attractive manner, draw crowds of young men 
within their fatal precincts ; the steamboat has its 
bar; and the table of the ocean steamer sparkles 
with wines and brandies. Intemperance spreads 
her lures everywhere, and numbers her victims by 
hundreds of thousands. Even at weddings and 
lodal gatherings the wine-cup circulates ; and the 
fiiir hands t)f the blushing maiden present the en- 
venomed glass to the lips of her betrothed — a deed 
she is destined to rue, when she finds herself " that 
hapless thing, a drunkard's wife." With such facts 
before his eyes, he who attempts to warn the young 
of their dangers, would leave his work but half ac- 
complished, should he pass on without raising a 
note of warning here. I shall proceed to call your 
attention to a few facts, concerning the nature and 
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effects of intoxicating liquors, and the immonilhy 
of the traffic in them. 

Alcohol is a poiswi, and consequently destrueUvi 
of health and life,* 

Its first effect on the system, is a quickening of 
action — ^animation, excitement This, by a funda- 
mental law of our nature, is a source of pleasoie. 
This present pleasure men mistake for real good. 
It also arouses for a moment the reserred and dor- 
mant energies of the system, whidi are not needed, 
and were not designed for ordinary healthfid actioii, 
but were intended to be kept for special emergien- 
cies, and which cannot be drawn out and used, on 
ordinary occasions, without necessarily shortening 
human life. This awakening of dormant eneigj, 
men mistake for an increase of real, permanent 
strength. 

Yet as it gives present pleasure, and appean 
sometimes to increase strength, a motive is hereby 
created to drink it. 

It sometimes also appears to remove trouble,-— 
and this is another motive to take it A man's 
wife, in the State of New- York, was seized with 
the cholera, and he was in trouble. She died, 
and he drank alcohol. Under its influence, he 
took her by the hair of her head, and in high 
glee dragged her body across the floor, and tumUed 
it into the coffin. It seemed to remove trouble, — 
and, even under the most trying circumstances, to 

^"Permanent Temperance Documents,'' fVom which moti 
of tiM Iblkming nmarki aro taken. 
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oocanon mirth; but the mirth of the wicked is 
short, and the end of that mirth is heaviness. Yet, 
as the mirth is real, and is occasioned by alcohol, 
it presents a motive to drink it. And thousands 
do drink it on this account. 

It sometimes also seems to remove even poverty ; 
and to increase riches, and other desirable things. 

A number of gentlemen in the State of New- 
Tork, assembled to consult upon the worth of cer- 
tain parcels of land, which were to be oflered at 
public sale. After due consideration, they con- 
dnded unanimously, that the lands were not worth 
over a certain sum, and that they would not sell 
hf more. At the time appointed, they attended the 
sale. No one offered more than what was considered 
by men, when they were not poisoned, to be the 
worth of the property. The owner would not sell 
it at that price. He invited the men to his house, 
and gave them alcohol and water, sweetened and 
prepared in such a manner as to be palatable. 
After partaking of it, they repaired again to the 
sale, — and one of those very men, who is now a 
highly respectable man, felt so much richer than he 
did before, the property appeared to be so much more 
valuable, and it appeared to him so much more 
important that he should have it, that he bid, and 
actaally gave more than four times as much as ho, 
or any other man, when not poisoned, thought the 
land to be worth, or was willing to give for it. The 
above account the writer of this had from the man 
himself* A vendue-master, in Connecticut, in givii^ 
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an aoootmt of such casofi, said, ^ I have often, in thii 
way, gotten more than ten times the worih of the 
spirits whidi I furnished." 

Let us now look a moment at some of the xe*- 
sons why men who b^in to drink alcohol, not <hi]j 
continue to drink it, but continue also to increase 
the quantity. 

The system, by this poison, having been ove^ 
excited, becomes deranged ; and having been over- 
worked, without any new strength being commu- 
nicated, it is of course weakened, and therefora 
soon flags, becomes tired, and is exhausted. Now, 
according to another fundamental law, there is para, 
languor, and inexpressible uneasiness spread throngk 
the system, as suffering nature, under the awfbl 
abuse which has been practised upon her, cries oat 
for help. A man cannot thus chafe, irritate, and 
exhaust his system, and not afterwards feel unea- 
siness, any more than he can put his hand into the 
fire and not feel pain. He violates a law established 
by Grod ; and must find the way of transgresBors 
to be hard. Hence arise two motives to drink 
again. One is, to obtain the past pleasure, and the 
other is, to remove the present pain. But as the 
system is unstrung, and partly worn out, and is also 
lower down than it was before, the same quantity 
will not the next time raise it up so high, nor cause 
the wearied organs to move so briskly. Of course it 
will not fully answer the purpose ; will not give bo 
much present pleasure, or produce so much eflbot 
as before. 
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There is another principle which tends also 
strongly to the same result The more any man 
partakes of this unnatural, forbidden, and guilty 
pleasure which alcohol occasions, the less suscepti- 
ve he becomes of the natural and innocent plea- 
sures occasioned by the use of nourishing food and 
drink, by the view and contemplation of the 
works of creation and Providence, by the exercise 
of. the social affections, and the discharge of the 
various duties of life. It disinclines the mind to 
look at God, and incapacitates it, not only for the 
s{«ritual, but also for the natiu*al pleasures, which 
his works and ways are adapted to afford. Hence 
a person under its power becomes more and more 
destitute of all enjoyment, except that of this 
mocker. 

Let us now consider how it causes death. Alco- 
hol is a substance which is in its nature unfit for 
the purposes of nutrition. It is not in the power 
ci the animal economy to decompose it, and change 
it into blood, or flesh, or bones, or anything by 
which the human body is, or can be nourished, 
strengthened, and supported. When taken into 
the stomach, it is sucked up by absorbent vessels, 
and carried into the blood, and with that is circulated 
through the whole system, and, to a certain extent, 
is then tlirown off again. But it is alcohol when 
taken, it is alcohol in the stomach, it is alcohol in 
the arteries, and veins, and heart, and lungs, and 
bcain, and among all the nerves, and tissues, and 
fifaroi of the whole body ; and it Ir alcohol, when, 
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after having pervaded and passed through the whole 
system, it is thrown off again. Give it even to a 
dog, and take the blood from his foot, and distil it 
and you have alcohol, the same as the dog drank. 
No, not that which he drank — ^for a dog knows 
too much to drink it ; the same which — ^in opposi- 
tion to his knowledge of good and evil, or the in- 
stinctive sense which God gave him, and drunken- 
ness had not perverted — ^you forced upon him. 
Not even the sense of a dog will permit him to 
take it; nor can the powerful stomach of a dog 
digest it. Much less can that of a man. Take the 
blood from the arm, the foot, or the head, of the man 
who drinks it, and distil that blood, and you have 
alcohol. You may take it from the brain, strong 
enough, on the application of fire, in an instant to 
blaze. Not a blood-vessel however minute, not a 
thread of the smallest nerve in the whole animal 
machinery, escapes its influence. It enters the or- 
gans of a nursing mother, which prepare the deli- 
cate food for the sustenance and growth of her 
child. It is taken into the circulation, and passes 
through the system of the child ; having througli 
its whole course produced, not only on the mother, 
but also on the child, the appropriate effects of the 
drunkard's poison. This is a reason why, after the 
mother has taken it, the babe, although before rest- 
less, sleeps all night like a dnmkard ; and a reason 
also, why such children, if they live, often have an 
appetite for spirit, and are so much more likely, 
than other children, to become drunkards. This \n 
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a reason, also, why, when the parents have been in 
the habit of freely taking it, their children are so 
much smaller and less healthy than other children ; 
have less keenness and strength of eye-sight — ^firm- 
ness of nerve, or ability of body and mind to with- 
stand the attacks of disease, and the vicissitudes of 
climates and seasons ; and also a reason why they 
have less inclination and less talent for great bodily 
and mental achievements. By the operation of 
laws, which no man can repeal or withstand, the 
iniquities of the fathers are thus naturally visited 
upon the children, from generation to genera- 
tion. 

Nor is the increased liability to drunkenness, 
or diminution of size and strength of body and 
mind, the only evil. There is also a greatly in- 
creased liability to insanity, and various other dis- 
eases. The records of insanity throughout the 
world, show that alcohol has. been, in all countries 
where it has been used, one of the chief causes of 
this disease. It penetrates, pervades, and hardens 
the brain. The same may be said with regard to 
a great number and variety of other formidable and 
&tal diseases. From the fact that it is not suitable, 
as an article of diet, it follows of course that it must 
be hurtful, and that it is wicked to drink it, or to 
furnish it to be drunk by others. All the organs 
of the body, have as much labour to perform, as is 
consistent with permanently healthful action, when 
they have nothing to dispose of but suitable food 

and drink. Qod designed that they should all in 

6 
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that case be diligent in business ; and in the stnio- 
ture of the human body he has given them as 
much work as they can perform in the proper dis- 
posal of suitable diet, and yet remain permanently 
healthy, and preserve life to the longest time. And 
if you withhold from them a suitable portion d 
that which is nourishing, and thus lessen their 
strength, or load them with that which is not 
nourishing, and thus increase their labour, you 
necessarily produce premature decay and death. 

In the taking of alcohol you do both of these. 
You ultimately lessen the nourishment, and you 
increase the labour of the system. Nor is this all; 
for, by this poison, you deteriorate the quality of 
the nourishment which the system does receive. 
Amidst tlie bustle, excitement, and irritation whidi 
alcohol occasions, the organs cannot furnish nour- 
ishment, pure and healthful, as they otherwise 
would. And thus J)y a three-fold process you 
work out destruction. 

Were the human body transparent, and the 
operations of its organs in sustaining life visible^ 
every man might see that nature itself^ or rather 
God, by the operations of his providence in sustain- 
ing life, teaches tliat the drinking of alcohol is 
wicked, and cannot be continued by a man without 
hastening his death. 

The receptacle for food are the stomach and in- 
testines. From these, after being changed, first 
into chjrme, and then into chyle, it is taken up by 
absorbent vessels, and carried into the blood, and 
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canveyed to the right side of the heart. From 
that it is sent to the lungs ; and by coming in con- 
tact with the air, and taking out of it what it needs, 
in order, with what it has, to nourisli the body, it 
is sent back again to the left side of the heart. 
From that it is sent in arteries, or tubes, which 
God has prepared for that purpose, to all parts of 
the body, for the purpose of carrying the nourish- 
ment which it contains, and which each part needs, 
to its proper place. Along on the lines of these 
tubes, or canals, through which the blood with its 
treasure flows, God has provided a vast multitude 
of little organs, or waiters, whose office is, each one 
to take out of the blood, as it comes along, that 
kind and quantity of nourishment which it needs 
for its own support, and also for the support of 
that part of the body which is committed to its 
care. And although exceedingly minute and deli- 
cate, they are endowed by their Creator with the 
wonderful power of doing this, and also of abstain- 
ing from, or expelling and throwing back into the 
common mass what is unsuitable, or what they do 
not want, to be carried to some other place where 
it may be needed, or, if it is not needed anywhere, 
imd is good for nothing, to be thrown out of the 
body as a nuisance. And, strange as it may seem, 
they are endowed with a power of doing this, with 
a precision, and an accuracy, and a perpetuity 
also, which led God himself to say of them — " very 
good." And had they not been deranged by sin, 
diey might, as a demonstration of the truth of his 
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declaratiou, have operated, like their Author, in 
perfection, untired, forever. 

For instance, the organs placed at the end of the 
fingers, when the blood comes there, take out of it 
what they need for their support, and also what it 
needed to make fingerruails ; while they will cau- 
tiously abstain from, or repel, that which will only 
make hair, and let it go on to the head. And the 
organs on the head carefully take out that which 
they need for their support, and also that whidi 
will make hair, or, in common language, cause it 
to grow; while they will cautiously abstain from 
taking that which is good for nothing, except to 
make eye-balls, and let it go to the eyes, and wiD 
even help it on. And the organs about the eye 
will take that, and work it up into eyes, or cauM 
them to grow. And so throughout the whole. 
x\nd there is, among all the millions and millioDS 
of these workers, day and night, all diligent in 
business, — or rather, had they not been invaded 
and assaulted by sin, or something like it, there 
would have been, — ^the most entire and everlasting 
harmony. And there is also the most delicate and 
wonderful sympathy. If one member suflfer, all the 
members instinctively suflfer with it; and if one 
member rejoices, all the members rejoice with it. 

And when the blood has gotten out to the 
extremities, and been to all parts of the system, 
and left its treasures along on the way, as they 
were needed, — ^for freely it has received, and freely 
it gives, — ^then there is another set of tubes, or 
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^dumnels, which Gbd has opened and prepared to 
take the blood, and with it what was not needed, 
or was good for nothmg, or had been used till it 
was worn out, back to the right side of the heart. 
From this it is sent again with its load to the lungs, 
for the purpose, by expiration, of throwing off what 
18 not needed, and what, if retained, would only be 
a burden, and do mischief; and also, by inspiration, 
of taking in a new store, and setting out again on 
its journey round the system. And to give it good 
speed, the heart, like a steam-engine, worked, not 
by fires which men can kindle, but by the breath 
of the Almighty, keeps constantly moving, day and 
night, summer and winter, through storm and sun- 
shine, sickness and health, till it has landed the 
immortal passenger, according to his conduct on 
the voyage, in an eternal heaven, or hell. 

Then there is another set of organs, too minute 
and too numerous for any man to number, whose 
office is to* take up refuse matter, and which 
if retained would be hurtful, and throw it without 
the body. What other organs reject, and thus 
show to be a nuisance, these organs sieze upon, and 
in the least possible time expel from the system. 
By doing this, they prevent sickness and death. 

Prom the manner in which these various organs, 
guided, in a healthy state, by the instinctive power 
of their Author, treat any substances which are taken 
into the system, and also from the manner in which, 
as they do their office, these substances treat them, 
and through them the rest of the body, we may 
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learn the nature of those subBtanoee, and also iSb» 
will of Qod with regard to the use of them. T}Ai 
is the way in which nature, or, to speak mora 
properly, God, by his providence, gives instmction, 
and makes known his will. 

What then is the manner in which these varioos 
organs, guided by God, treat alcohol ? Rrst^ with 
regard to those organs, whose business is to select 
and deposit, in proper places, a suitable kind and 
quantity of nourishment, for the growth and sup- 
port of the system ; how do they treat aloohd f 
Do they take it up, and use it, for the purpose of 
making flesh, or bones, or anything by which the 
body is nourished, beautified, and supported ? No; 
they all with one consent instinctively and instantly 
reject it It goes to one class, and they reject it; 
to another, and they reject it ; and then to another 
and another, and so on, but they all reject it, and 
will not, if they can prevent it, suffer it even to stofp. 
No one will embrace it, or look at it' as a friend; 
but all \iew it as an enemy, and treat its coming at 
a hostile invasion. Nor do they merely let it alone^ 
they fight against it. This increases their labomr, 
and they soon languish. Nor does this enemy let 
them alone, or merely &il to benefit them. It 
fights against them, and thus draws them off from 
their proper work, or goads them on unmercifully, 
tQl they become frantic. Having to labour amid 
the fire and the fumes of an irritating and pokon^ 
ous enemy, the organs become themselves irritated 
and chafed, their sensibilitieB are blunted, and they 
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do their work badly. Then the parte of the sys- 
tem whidi are dependant on those organs, and 
suffer through their derangement, begin to com- 
plain of those organs, and they, provoked, retort 
back again. The harmony is destroyed ; the kind- 
ness of the system annihilated, confusion ensues, 
and every evil work. In their frenzy they bite and 
devour one another, and are thus consumed one of 
another; while the common enemy is chased on 
fiom organ to organ, marking his course with ir- 
regularity of action, and disturbance of function, and 
if he cannot be expelled, will produce certain death. 
And how is it with the other kind of organs — ^that 
mighty host, whose business is to watch for enemies, 
and drive them out ; to clear off nuisances, and ex- 
pel poison ? How do they treat alcohol ? Do they 
let it alone, and suffer it to remain? No: they 
would be traitors, should they do that ; but they 
are not traitors, nor cowards. They seize upon it, 
and as speedily and thoroughly as possible exclude 
it And if another recruit comes along, they treat 
that in the same way, — and another, and another. 
It is a war of extermination, to continue, if the 
enemy continues to invade, as long as life laste. 
But mark, this is all so much extra labour ; and 
labour, too, of a most disagreeable and exhausting 
kind, with a subtle and deadly foe, and in a pecu- 
liarly poisonous atmosphere, which that foe creates. 
And yet they had as much work as they could 
possibly do, consistently with permanently health- 
fbl action, to cope with only natural and common 
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enemiei. And when this artificial one oomesy thflf 
are soon crippled and exhausted ; they cease to opt' 
rate ; or they do their ordinary work badly. Their 
food becomes unwholesome, and they grow sickly. 
Their recruits flail, enemies multiply, and take strong- 
holds, and keep possession ; the territory is more and 
more invaded, till the whole is conquered, and death 
and destruction triumph over all. And this destruc- 
tion is often accomplished, ten, twenty, and som^ 
times fifty years sooner than even sin or Satan, 
without alcohol, would accomplish it. And the 
poor soul is not permitted to stay out its probatioB 
on earth, by half a century. 

Facts justify the conclusion, that alcohol hat 
within the last thirty years, cut oS, in the United 
States, more than thirty million years of human 
probation, and ushered more than a miUion of souls, 
uncalled — and in violation of the command, " Thou 
shalt not kill '^ — ^into the presence of their Maker. 

The process by which this is done is simple, and 
certain. All the organs of the human body have 
as much work to do as is consistent with permar 
nently healthful action, and with the longest con- 
tinuance of human life, when men take nothing but 
suitable food and drink. And ii^ in addition to 
this, you take alcohol, and thus throw upon them 
the additional labour of rejecting and throwing off 
the poison, and at the same time, as by the taking 
of it you certainly will, weaken and exhaust their 
energies, you necessarily shorten their duration, — 
and commit suicide as really as if you did it with 
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menio^ a pistol, or a halter. It also greatly in- 
creases the violence of diseases which arise from 
other causes, and often produces death, in cases in 
which, had not alcohol been used, a cure might 
have been easily and speedily effected. 

Nor is this all. There is another set of organs, 
whose office is to furnish sensibility to the human 
flyst^n. For this purpose they are spread over the 
sor&ce of the whole body, and in such vast num- 
bers and variety, that you cannot stick into the 
akin the point even of the finest needle, and not 
strike some of them, and thus occasion pain. They 
seem to form the link between the body and the 
mind, and to be the medium through which each 
reciprocally and instantly acts upon the other. Of 
oourse whatever affects them, affects not only the 
body, but also the soul, and the influence which one 
has upon the other. 

Their seat is the brain. From this they derive 
excitement, and power to communicate it to all parts 
of the system. And in order to furnish this ex- 
citement, the brain must itself be excited. And 
what it needs for this purpose, is that, and that 
only, which is furnished by arterial blood, when 
men take nothing but suitable food and drink, 
exercise, rest, and sleep. For this excitement it 
eagerly waits, and this it joyfully receives; and 
cheerfully, with the rapidity almost of lightning, 
communicates to every part, spreading a glow of 
animation, and making even existence, especially 
amidst the exuberance of divine kindness, a source 
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of constant and exquisite delight. But as it stMida 
waiting to receive, and instantly and joyfdlly to oom- 
municate, the bread and the milk of Heaven, you 
throw in alcohol, and thus instead of bread give it 
serpents ; instead of milk, scorpions ; and they go 
hissing and darting their serpent, scorpion-like in- 
fluence through the whole man — ^body and soul; 
turning husbands into demons, and Others into 
fiends ; causing them, as it were, to be bom of the 
devil, and regenerated for damnation. 

Did it destroy only the body, the evil would 
be comparatively nothing ; but the seat of its mis- 
chief is the soul. It cuts off its probation. And 
this, if done wittingly, involves the soul in tremen- 
dous guilt. Nor does it merely shorten its proba- 
tion. It enfeebles its powers, corrupts its character, 
and aggravates all its moral diseases. It also tends 
to counteract all the means of divine appcHntment 
for their removal, and thus to fix the soul in per- 
manent, unending death. Not that it tends to 
annihilate its existence ; but it tends to annihilate 
its excellence ; to annihilate its blessedness ; to anni- 
hilate its hopes ; to fix it in a state of unutterable 
and eternal anguish ; tq. make endless existence an 
endless curse ; and bring upon the soul, in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, " the second death." 

No one that watches the progress of events, 
can fail to perceive, that young men are frequently 
placed imder circumstances of strong temptation to 
engage in the traffic in these destructive liquors. 
Very likely some of those whom I now addross, 
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wffl flbd themselves in precisdy these drcumstances. 
Tlie distillerj, the store, the tavern, the saloon, the 
grocery, the bar of the steam-boat, the table of the 
boarding-house, the wholesale and retail establish- 
ments "of every name, hold out their inducements to 
young men, to engage, under some form, in the 
work of "putting the cup to their neighbour's lips." 
But it is well first to pause and count the cost 
Let ns then briefly consider : — 

7%e morality of the traffic in intoxi4:ating liquorf. 

Hie salvation of the community from this fell 
destroyer of intemperance, is evidently in the hands 
of sober men. Let them cease to sell the poison, 
cease to use it, and go, with love in their hearts 
and kindness on their tongues, to those who 
aie now twice dead, and well-nigh buried, and it 
will cause them to live. Their life or death is in 
the hands of sober men. The idea that the kind 
bonnties of Providence can be converted into the 
drunkard's poison, drunkard-making be carried on, 
and drunkenness perpetuated, by drunkards only, 
k absurd. It never has been, and it never will be 
done. They have not the intelligence, the pecu- 
niary ability, the foresight, the method, the diligence, 
and persevering activity in wickedness, which the 
prosecution of such a vile business requires. Should 
they attempt it, they would find themselves prostrated 
— and should they continue it, it would kill them. 
It actually kills a great portion even of those, who, 
when they enter it, are sober ; and it destroys more 
than twice as many, in proportion, of their children. 
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What, then, could dnuikards do with it aloiief 
Should all the drunkards in the world oombine to 
cany it on, it would only destroy them so much 
the quicker; and should no sober man toudi h, 
they could have no successors, and the whole 'mis- 
chief would cease. But they will not attempt to 
prosecute it; it is a business too mean, and too 
degrading, even for drunkards to prosecute akma 
Let all sober men abandon it, and most oi the 
drunkards will abandon it, and those who will not, 
must soon die, and the last remnant of drunkemMM 
will die with them. It is thus capable ci perfect 
demonstration, that drunkenness can be perpetuated 
only by sober men. We would, therefore, put it to 
the conscience of every sober man : Can you, with^ 
out guilt— enormous guilt — aid in perpetuating that 
current, which is bearing on its bosom hundreds of 
thousands in the United States towards intermina- 
ble woe, and which is enticing, in every generaticNi, 
from the peaceful shores of sobriety and comfort^ 
hundreds of thousands more, to be borne onwaid 
upon the same fiery stream towards the same eternal 
doom ? No, you cannot do it, without tremendous 
guilt And, if you continue to be knowingly ac- 
cessory to the drunkard's vice and ruin, you must 
expect, in righteous retribution, to be partakers of 
the drunkard's woes; and you will expose your 
children to have your iniquities visited on them, 
from generation to generation. 

A rum-seller, in Massachusetts, was visited by the 
wife of one of his customers, who besought him not 
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to sell the poison to her husband ; it made him so 
cruel to her and her children, that she could not 
endure it. But he let her know that if her hus- 
band wanted rum, he should have it She went 
away to mourn in silence, and to try to guard her 
children against the direful influence of him, who, 
for money, was killing their father. He continued 
to aelL His customers, from time to time, became 
dnmkards. Their estates fell into his hands. He 
became a rich man. At length he died ; and went 
as poor to judgment, as if he had gained nothing 
by de8tro3dng his neighbours. His sons inherited 
his estate. They moved into the Western country. 
The eldest opened a store, and prosecuted the busi- 
DflSB of his fftther. He soon, like his father's cus- 
tomers, became a drunkard, and sunk into an igno- 
minious grave. His brother took his place, and 
prosecuted the business. He too became a drunk- 
ard, and was shortly with his brother, in the drunk- 
ard's grave. The third and only remaining son 
took the property, and prosecuted the business ; and 
when oinr secretary, the last winter, passed that way, 
he was a drunkard, staggering about the streets. 
And as the £Etther witnesses his iniquities visited upon 
his children, and beholds them coming in such a 
n^id succession, to mingle with those whom his and 
their business has ruined, in the place prepared 
for them, does he not feel, that should the way of 
destroying others appear even right unto a man, 
the end thereof is the way of death ? ^^ It is found,'' 
•ays Judge Piatt, '^that of the tavern-keepers and 
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retailers of ardent spirits in the State of New-York, 
during the last forty years, more than two4liirds 
have become drunkards, and reduced their femiliei 
to poverty and wretchedness. Let us redouble our 
efiforts, by kind entreaty and friendly admonitioii, 
to save Uiem from their own worst enemies, them- 
selves,''^* And can a business which destroys — and 
there is reason to fear for both worlds — so many 
of those who prosecute it, and often reduoes their 
&milies to wretchedness, and makes drunkards of 
their children, be continued without tremendow 
guilt? And when we look at the multitudes of 
otherGLwho are ruined by it, and witness its tendency 
forever to ruin all who come under its influenoo, 
and to perpetuate its destructive effects to all future 
generations, the guilt of it rises to an overwhelm- 
ing magnitude. 

And this guilt with its odium, the public senii* 
ment, imder the guidance of truth, is fastening 
more and more where it belongs — on the men who 
continue to prosecute the business which perpetuates 
the eviL 

Says the author of Temperance Tales : ^^ What 
is the drunkard's death ? Is it a natural or an ao- 
cidental death ? It is obviously not a natural death. 
The drunkard dies ; and upon a careful examination 
after death, the skilful physician — ^the highest au- 
thority on such a point in a court of law-^dedares, 

^ In the State of OhiO) among from five to six hundred 
in the Penitentiary, one hundred and forty-five had been mm- 
leUers. 
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without hesitation, that his death was occasioned 
l^ spirituous liquor. Can such a death be denomi- 
nated accidental ? The acts of the dram-seller who 
sells, and of the drunkard who drinks the alcohol, are 
voluntary acts ; and the proo&, clear and incontesta- 
ble, that life is shortened and death produced by 
the use of it, are as universally known and appre- 
ciated, as that death is produced by arsenic. Here, 
then, are the will and the knowledge ; the will to do 
the act, with a full knowledge of its probable effects. 
Such can neither be an accidental death, nor a natu- 
ral death. Can it be possible, that when a drunk- 
ard dies of hard drinking, somebody is guilty of 
murder ? If a man, says Hawkins, in his Pleas of 
the Crown, does an act of which the probable con- 
sequence may be, and eventually is, death, such 
killing may be murder, though no murder may be 
primarily intended. And when the dram-seller does 
such an act, of which the probable consequence 
may be, and eventually is, death, such killing may 
be murder, though no murder may be primarily 
intended.^' But though we do not call such kill- 
ing murder, and though it be not prosecuted as 
9uch in human courts, when we consider the nu- 
merous murders and other deaths to which the 
traffic in spirit leads, it is perfectly evident that 
the gains of that traffic are the price of blood, and 
as such will be viewed and ti'eated at the judgment- 
day. 

Now let us go only a step £Eu*ther, and we shall 
see that the salvation of the community from thi^ 
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fell destroyer, is in the hands of the young mm. 
Let them with united voice refuse to engage in the 
traffic, and in a few years it must cease. The pre- 
sent generation of rum-sellers, like the present gene- 
ration of rum-drinkers, will go off the stage ; and if 
none supply their places from the ranks of the young, 
this will become a sober world. At all events, yon, 
my young friends, can individually form and keep 
the purpose of letting it alone, as to its use and 
sale. You can live and die temperate, and with 
your hands unstained with a traffic, the resnltB of 
which are crimes past counting, and miseries mt- 
described and untold. 

As an appropriate conclusion to this topic, I add 
the following significant remarks and confeenon. 
The first is from the address of the judge, in pro- 
nouncing sentence of death upon young Orcutt, fcr 
arson, at Utica; the second, the confession of a 
rum-seller : — 

" The history of this case shows that you have 
attained to a maturity of Vice beyond your yean ; 
and your precocity in crime, and your coolness in 
its commission, can only be accounted for upon the 
supposition that your history for that evening pre- 
vious to the fire is but an epitome of the history <d 
your life — ^that you have been in the habit of going, 
night after night, from one billiard-saloon to an- 
other , and from billiard'tahle to howling-alley^ par- 
talcing of the dissipations of each, until all moral 
sensibility and every right feeling had ceased to 
exist, conscience had been seared, and every baae 
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pMBioii had been stimulated and excited to \he 
uttnost. 

^ 27te9e places are the nurseries of crime, the very 
pmies of perdition ; and from among those who habit- 
uMy resort to them, our state prisons are filled, and 
ike gallows claims its victims. By them your ruin 
fiar this world has been aooomplished, and sorrow and 
anguish unspeakable have been brought upon your 
jbmily and friends. There are hundreds of others, 
the youth of our land, who are not yet lost, but who 
are treading in your footsteps — rapidly travelling 
Ifaat downward road, the end of which you have so 
soon reached — who should be warned by yoiu* fete, 
and stop now, while yet they may. May they learn 
that neither happiness nor safety consists with a life 
of idleness and dissipation, and the way of the trans- 
giessor is hard, — ^and that as they value their lives 
and their liberty, their interests for time and eter- 
nity, or the peace and happiness of their friends, 
they should resist the first temptation to dissipation 
and to crime.'' 

" A short time since," says a correspondent of 
llie American Messenger, " I was called to the bed- 
side of a sick man. He was a rumnseller. In health 
he seemed to be perfectly contented with his un- 
hallowed traffic, but now he was changed. His phy- 
sidan entertained no hopes of his recovery. The 
poor man was racked with bodily pain, but this 
seemed nothing compared with his anguish of mind. 
He was the son of Scotch parents. In early life 
he had been instructed in the Scriptures, and he 

7 
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was able now to quote^many passages with remaik- 
able accuracy. He had intelligent views of the 
plan of salvation, — and thought that €rod, in his 
mercy through Christ, would forgive him, if he had 
not been engaged in such business. *But now,' 
said he, * there is no hope for me — ^I have been 
making a living at the mouth of hell P 

'^ To the surprise of all, that man recovered, and 
is now engaged in the same business, at the same 
place! The poor man, doubtless, now regaids 
the view he then had as an illusion ; but we have 
reason to fear that at the final day it will prove a 
reality." 

Among the dangers which lurk along the patii- 
way of the young, few are greater, more insidious, 
and more pernicious in their consequences, than 
those which lure to the licentious indulgence of (he 
passions. 

In the Bible we find " most said where most is 
needed ;" and on no subject are its warnings more 
urgent or more frequent than on this : — 

*' When wisdom entereth into thy heart, 
And knowledge is pleasant itnto thy soul, 
Discretion shall preserye thee, 
Understanding shall keep thee : 
To deliver thee ^m the strange woman, 
Even from the stranger that flattereth with her words ; 
Which forsaketh the guide of her youth. 
And forgetteth the covenant of her God. 
Her house inclineth unto death, 
And her paths unto the dead. 
None that go unto her return, 
. Neither take they hold of the paths of life. 
For the lips of a strange woman drop as a honeyoomb^ 
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And hex month i» smooiher t2uuy>il : 

But her end is bitter as wormwood, 

Sharp as a two-edged sword. 

Her feet go down to death, 

Met steps take hold on hell. 

Lest thou shouldst ponder the path of life, 

Her ways are movable, that thou canst not know them. 

Remove thy way from her, 

And come not nigh the door of her house ; 

Lest thou give thine honour unto others, 

And thy years unto the cruel ; 

Lest strangers be filled with thy wealth, 

And thy labours be in the house of a stranger ; 

And thou mourn at the last, 

When thy flesh and thy body are consumed. 

And say, How have I hated instruction. 

And my heart despised reproof; 

And have not obeyed the voice of my teachers, 

Nor inclined mine ear unto them that instructed me I 

Xjust not after her beauty in thy heart. 

Neither let her take thee with her eyelids ; 

For by means of a whorish woman a man is brought to a piece 

of bread. 
And the adulteress will hunt for the precious life. 
Can a man take fire in his bosom. 
And his clothes not be burned ? 
Can one go upon hot coals. 
And his feet not be burned ? 
A wound and dishonour shall he get, 
And his reproach shall not be wiped away." 

This picture, drawn nearly three thousand years 
since, is the exact portrait of this vice in our own 
times. The lures and the guilt — ^the victim going 
like the ox to the slaughter, and no more to return 
to the paths of life — the wound, the blot, and the 
dishonour — the shame, the loathsomeness, and the 
flesh and the body consumed, — these are accompani- 
menti of this vice tihe world oyer. 
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" However it may be^ccounted for," says Palej, 
^ these criminal indulgences deprave the mind and 
moral civaracter more than any single species of 
vice whatever. That ready perception of guilt, that 
prompt and decisive resolution against it, whidi 
constitute a virtuous character, are seldom [never] 
found in persons addicted to licentiousness. They 
prepare the way for an easy admission of every sin 
that seeks a place in the heart; are, in low life^ 
usually the first stages in men's progress to the 
most desperate villanies, and, in high hfe, to that 
lamentable dissoluteness of principle, which mani- 
fests itself in a profligacy of public conduct, and a 
contempt of the obligations of religion and of mond 
probity. Add to this, that habits of libertinism in- 
capacitate and indispose the mind for all intellectual, 
moral, and religious pleasures. They also perpetu- 
ate a disease, which may be accounted one of the 
sorest maladies of human nature; the effects of 
which are said to visit the constitution of even dis- 
tant generations." 

Indeed, when we consider the injury to both 
the guilty parties, by the depravation of their moral 
principle, the distressing anxiety occasioned to the 
most injured, her loss of reputation and prospect of 
marriage, her banishment irom society, or, at the 
best, a mere tolerance there, under mortification and 
neglect ; the injuries inflicted upon parents, brothers, 
and sisters ; the fearful alternative to which she is fre- 
quently driven — ^to starve for want of employment, or 
plunge into a life of isnme, the loathsomeness and 
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the guilt of which, it is impossibie to describe, — ^the 
penon, old or young, who can allow himself to en- 
ter upon a career which directly or indirectly leads 
to these appalling results, scarcely deserves the name 
of man, and certainly is unfit for the society of hu- 
man beings. And that every form of licentiousness 
does, directly or indirectly, lead to such results, is 
too plain to require the support of argument. The 
miserable creatures who throng our large cities and 
populous villages — ^repaying the injuries they have 
teceived at the hands of the other sex with a ven- 
geance so terrible— once had a home ; once were 
blithe and lightrhearted, sporting in all the inno- 
cence of childhood ; once prattled on a mother's 
knee, and enjoyed a father's tender caresses; and 
By mmebodffs connivance or villany, — probably 
enough, solemn protestations of affection and prom- 
ises of marriage, — they have been reduced to their 
present mode of life, despoiled of peace and hope, 
and made as wretched as they are depraved. In 
Tain, therefore, is it said by the frequenters of those 
places, for which decency has not a name : — " They 
axe no victims of ova wiles ; we found them cor- 
rupted already." Every frequenter of a house of 
in&my, becomes a partner in the guilt of the whole 
9y9tem ; his money, his example, and his influence, 
go to perpetuate the wickedness ; he has his share 
in the guilt incurred by all the falsehoods, hypocrisies, 
and perjuries of the seducer ; in all the treacheif>us 
and cruel arts by which the keepers of these houses 
Wflepiili them with new victims; hi ftll the crimet 
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by which the lives of hnd moiherB are ernshed, and 
&therB carried brokenrhearted to the grave. In one 
word, my young friends, there is searcdy anything 
heartless, vulgar, treacherous, loathsome, or polluted, 
that is not included in that one word lihertinUnK 
That young men are often, in the first instance, Iho 
tempted, and not the tempters, is unquestionably 
true ; that older wretches, steeped in their debauch- 
eries, and half-putrefied in their crimes, are lying 
in wait to corrupt the youth, and even the mere 
stripling, by the arts they know so well how to 
practise; and that the impudent woman lies in 
wait at the comers of the streets, to lure the inex- 
perienced from the paths of virtue, is, alas I but too 
true. 

It is said, that not only have the keepers <^ 
houses of ill-feme their hired agents, lurking about 
places of public resort, to lure unsuspecting young 
men to these dens of in&my, but that they have 
in their employ, at the principal hotels of our 
large cities, persons in the garb and with the man- 
ners of genUemen, who make it their business to 
seduce young men, especially those from the coun- 
try, to these chambers of death. But all this forms 
no sort of excuse ; nor will it in the least shield 
from that terrible retribution which God has or- 
dained as the award of a crime, of which there it 
scarce a greater. This is a danger against whidi 
I would especially warn you, not only because the 
crime is great, Ihe temptations many and strong, 
and the raralts t»riU0| but becauae the voioe ot tiie 
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parent and the pastor aeema in general to be alike 
silent on the subject. 

Before I dismiss this subject, I must caution 
you against those writers of works of fiction, of the 
RouasMu echoolj who so intermingle truth and &lse- 
hood, so dexterously confound vice and virtue, ^^ that 
the virtues they exhibit are almost more dangerous 
than the vices. The chief materials out of which 
they frame their delusive systems, are characters 
who practise superfluous acts of generosity, while 
they are trampling on obvious and commanded 
duties ; who combine inflated sentiments of honour 
with actions the most flagitious; a high tone of 
ielf<xmfidence with a perpetual neglect of self-de- 
nial; pathetic apostrophes to the passions, but no 
attempts to resist them. They teach that chastity 
is only individual attachment ; that no duty exists 
which is not prompted by feeling ; that impulse is 
the main-spring of virtuous action ; while laws and 
rdligi(Hi are only unjust restraints. There is a class 
who do not go quite the lengths of the above-named 
writers ; yet their sentiments are perhaps even more 
dangerous, because less repulsive. With them, the 
hero or heroine, who has practically violated the 
laws ci chastity, is painted as so amiable, so benevo^ 
lent, so tender, or so brave; and the temptation is 
r^resented as so irresistible, (for all these writers are 
fiitalists ;) the predominant and cherished sin is so 
filtered and divested of its pollutions, and is so 
sheltered and relieved by shining qualities, that the 
impreBBiUe young reader is brought to lose all 
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honor of the Awful crime in queetion, in the 
placency indulged towards the interesting criminii." 
Beware of these writers ; their touch is poUution, . 
poison lurks in their every page. 

Again: we should remember that the law of 
purity inculcates " constant vigilance in the govern- 
ment of our thoughts, desires, and imaginations; 
the avoiding of all books, pictures, conversation, 
and society, the tendency of which is to imbue our 
imaginations with anything at variance with the 
strictest chastity. Whatever in other respects be 
the fascinations of a book, if it be impure or lasd- 
vious, let it be repudiated. Whatever be the ac- 
complishments of an acquaintance, if he be not 
chaste in conversation or action, let him be shunned. 
No man can take fire in his bosom, and his dotfaes 
not be burned. He cannot mingle with the vile, 
let that vileness be dressed in ever so tasteftd a 
garb, without becoming defiled. The only salb 
rule is to avoid the appearance of evil; for thus 
alone shall we be likely to avoid the reality." — Dr» 
Wayland. 

In conclusion, permit me to add a few words on 
a point already briefly, alluded to : — ^Beware, dear 
youth, of that class of men, older and more ex- 
perienced than yourselves, who, under cover o€ 
an accomplished and pleasing exterior, allure young 
men into their society for the express purpose 
of oorrupting their morals, and sinking them to 
those depths of depravity in which themselves are 
already ingulfed. There i§ not, this side of p»> 
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diticm, a more dangerous oompuiion £>r a yoimg 
man, than an accompluhed rake. Incomparably 
w<»Be than the man society hangs as a brutal 
ravisher, the wily seducer ^'selects as his favourite 
victims, the young, the artless, the confiding, the 
beautiful. He does not rash madly upon them, 
and forcibly rob them of their chastity. O, no 1 his 
vppetite is more epicurean, and he has a pleasure 
in his art He slowly insinuates himself into con- 
fidence. He is the deferential, gallant lover. He 
approadies with the dulcet notes of flattery. He 
Veaves his infernal web to ensnare the heart 
Chradually and patiently he encircles his unsuspect- 
ing prey, gloating all the while in anticipation of 
his final triumph. He assumes the air and the 
language of a man of honour, and offers honour- 
able love, marriage, and a life of happiness in ex- 
diange for the love he asks. Through weeks, and 
months, and years of confiding happiness, he stead- 
ily pursues his object, increasing day by day in his 
power over the affections he has won. At last the 
courted opportunity occurs. Steeping his soul in 
perjury, the too-confiding victim yields — ^yields to 
exchange hope for despair, peace for a gnawing 
conscience, gayety and innocence for wretchedness 
and guilt,'' while her destroyer lifts up his head, 
and glories in his shame. Thanks to a little sound 
l^islation, recently enacted in this Empire State, 
some of this description are likely to find a regular 
home, and steady employment, within the walls of 
Kng Sing, or Auburn. 
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Beware, my young friends, of these men ; their 
touch is pollution, their breath infection, and they 
glory in making others as vile and rotten as them- 
selves. These wretches are everywhere to be found, 
leering in the box of the theatre, winking and nod- 
ding in the saloon of the steamboat, casting their 
lecherous glances on every attractive female they 
meet in the streets, and seizing every opportunity 
to gather around them young men and half-grown 
boys, for the purpose of insidiously infusing the 
poison of licentiousness into the mind and heart 
My from them as you would fly from the plague f 
listen not one moment to their conversation, or 
you are undone ! 
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LECTURE IV. 

DANGERS OP YOUNG MEN. 

He that walketh with wise men shall, be wise : but a com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed*— Frov. xiii, 20. 

Suppose, my young friends, you were invited to 
viflit a very fine garden, located in a fertile soil, 
beautifully laid out — ^b<»^ers and parterres, walks 
and shrubbery combine to form a scene of loveli- 
ness on which the eye delights to gaze. In the 
midst of your admiration, a person bent on mis- 
Msi passes along, and casts upon the wings of the 
broese, which is just now inning this lovely spot, 
a handful of the seeds of the thistle, the nettle, and 
other weeds, tenacious of life, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to eradicate. You will readily perceive that it 
would cost no little anxiety and labour to undo the 
mischief of that single act, accomplished in a mo- 
mimt of time. Just so is it with the man who 
sows the seeds of infidelity in the hearts of the 
young. like every portion of the soil of our earth, 
since it received a blight, because of man's sin, and 
now brings forth briers and thorns with a never- 
fiuling growth, while precious plants must be cul- 
tivated with untiring effort; so our fallen natures 
readily receive the seeds of error and vice, and 
yield spontaneously the harvests of evil. "The 
natural bias of youth is almost always towards- 
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Bcepticism or infidelity. And such is the case, not 
merely because, as Bacon says, ^ A little philosophy 
inclines us to atheism, and a great deal of philosophy 
carries us back to religion ;' but youth has an m- 
tellecttuil bias against religion, because it would 
humble the arrogance of the understanding ; and a 
morcU bias against it, because it would check the 
indulgence of the passions." Nothing could be mote 
true than this statement; and it gives a clear reason 
why there is frequently a severe conflict in the 
youthful breast, between truth and conscience on the 
one hand, and inclination on the other. It shonkL 
impress upon parents, teachers and pastors, the 
importance of forewarning the young, that thej 
may be forearmed ; and it should inspire the young 
with caution, lest, in an unguarded moment, thaj 
imbibe sentiments which will do them no small 
amount of injury. 

You will be told, my young friends : ^^ That them 
is no danger frcm error ^ if truth be left free to 
combat it" This maxim assumes what is utteriy 
frdse ; it takes for granted that our nature is angeho^ 
that man is not a sinful being, that he has no pride 
of selfHsuffidency, and no depraved affections ; that 
he invariably loves truth and hates error. Whereas 
the &ct is, error is loved because it tolerates our 
vicious inclinations, — while truth is disliked, because 
it curbs and restrains them. ^^ Light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil," said the 
Saviour. 
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Dr. Paley has set this matter in a dear and 
forcible light 

^ A great many persons," says he, ^' before they 
proceed upon an act of known tran8gressi<»i, do 
expressly state to themselves the question, whether 
leUgion be true or not ; and, in order to get at the 
olgect of their desire, (for the real matter to be de- 
termined is, whether they shall have their desire 
gratified or not;) in order, I say, to get at the 
Measure, in some cases ; or, in other cases, the point 
of interest, upon which they have set their hearts, 
they ohoose to decide, — ^and they do, in fact, decide 
with themselves, — ^that these things are not so oei^ 
tain, as to be a reason for them to give up the 
jdeasure which Ues before them, or the advan- 
tage, which is now, and which may never be again 
in their power to compass. This conclusion does 
actually take place, and, at various times, must 
almost necessarily take place in the minds of men 
of bad morals. And now remark the effect which 
it has upon their thoughts afterwards. When they 
ocMne at another future time to reflect upon religion, 
ihey reflect upon it as upon what they had before 
adjudged to be unfounded, and too uncertain to be 
acted upon, or to be depended upon : and reflectionfl 
aooompanied with this adverse and unfavourable 
impression, naturally lead to infidelity. Herein, 
therefore, is seen the ^Uacious operation of sin; 
first, in the circumstances under which men form 
their (pinion and their conclusions concerning reli- 
^km ; and, secondly, in the effect which condunonii 
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which doubts so formed have upon iheir judgment 
afterwards. First, what is the situation of mind in 
which they decide concerning religion? and what 
can be expected from such a situation? Some 
magnified and alluring pleasure has stirred their 
desires and passions. It cannot be enjoyed without 
sin. Here is religion denoimcing and forbidding 
it on one side : there is opportunity drawing and 
pulling on the other. With this drag and bias 
upon their thoughts, they pronounce and decide 
concerning the most important of all subjects, and 
of all questions. If they should determine fiar the 
truth and reality of religion, they must sit down 
disappointed of a gratification upon which Hiey 
had set their hearts, and of using an opportunity 
which may never come again. Nevertheless they 
must determine one way or other. And this 
process, viz., a similar deliberation, and a similar 
conclusion, is renewed and repeated as often as 
occasions of sin offer. The effect, at length, is a 
settled persuasion against religion; for what is it) 
in persons who proceed in this manner, which rests 
and dwells upon their memories ? What is it which 
gives to their judgment its turn and bias? It is 
these occasional decisions often repeated; which 
decisions have the same power and influence over 
the man's after-opinion, as if they had been made 
ever so impartially, or ever so correctly : whereas, 
in &ct, they are made under circumstances which ex- 
clude almost the possibility of their being made with 
fEumess, and with, sufficient inquiry. Men decide 
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under the power and influence of sinful temptation ; 
but, having decided, the decision is afterwards re- 
membered by them, and grows into a settled and 
habitual opinion, as much as if they had proceeded 
in it without any bias or prejudice whatever. 

^But there is also a tacit rejection of religion, 
which has nearly the same effect Whenever a man 
deliberately ventures upon an action which he knows 
that religion prohibits, he tacitly rejects religion. 
There may not pass in his thoughts every step 
which we have described, nor may he come ex- 
jHressly to the conclusion; but he acts upon the 
oondusion, he practically adopts it And the doing 
«o will alienate his mind from religion, as surely 
almost as if he had formally argued himself into an 
opinion of its untruth." 

Again : you will meet with attempts to array 
gdence against Christiamty, The sublime science 
of astronomy, for instance, teaches a pluraUty of 
worlds; and, with an air of triumph, the sceptic 
aaks: ^^Is it likely, that He who has so vast a 
number of worlds at his disposal, would pay so 
much attention to this one, as Christianity repre- 
sents; that he would give even his Son to redeem 
it; that he would make a provision so stupendous 
for it alone?" It is thus that infidelity seeks to 
shame \ja out of our confidence in Gtxl our Saviour. 
Well may it be retorted in the indignant language 
.of Campbell: — 

** Are these the pompoas tidings ye proclaim, 
Ligliti of tibe WOTid, and dtmi-gods of ftme? 
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Is this your triumph, this your proud appUnse, 

Children of truth, aud champions of her cause ? 

For this has science searched on weary wing, 

By shore and sear— each mute and living thing ; 

Around the cope her living ohariot driTon, 

And wheel'd in triumph through the signs of heaven? 

O, star-eyed science I hast thou wander^ there. 

To waft us home the messi^ of despair? 

Ah me I the lanrell'd wreath that Murder wears, 

Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow's tears. 

Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread, 

As waves the night-shade round the sceptic's head." 

We have no disposition to question the revela^ 
tions of astronomy. Does astronomy assert that our 
world is but a small part of even the solar system f 
We admit it Does she assert that there is strong 
reascm to believe each star a sun, encompassed wi^ 
a complete retinue of planets ? We freely admit tha. 
Does she go still £Eirther, and proclaim it probable 
that these suns, with their attendant planets, am 
reviving around a grand central sun, larger than 
all these suns and planets in the aggregate. We 
have no objection to this ; and we tell the objector, 
that ages before the birth of these discoveries, the 
Bible, the book which he affects to scorn, spoke dia- 
tinctly, not only of our world, as being, according to the 
teachings of modem astronomy, ^ stretched out over 
the empty space, and hung upon nothing^^ (see Job 
xxvi, ^,) hut of a plurality of worlds, (Heb. i, 8 ; 
see also Neh. iz, 6 ; Job iz, 8, 9 ; Psa. xxxiii, 6.) 

Moreover, to dwell a moment on this &vourite 
objection of scepticism. It assumes as the doctrine 
of Christianity, what Christianity nowhere aaeer^ 
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provision ci mercy made for man is limited in its in- 
Jlueneesand remits entirely to our world. That is ; it 
asBunes that Jehovah's government, instead of being 
one great whole, is broken up into fragments ; that the 
lofty exhibitions of justice and grace, in this one part 
of hia empire, have, and are to have, no connexion 
with, or influence upon, any other part Now, while 
we deny that Christianity teaches any such thing, 
we ask for proofi frvm any quarter, that moral in- 
flnence is to be thus restricted. Is it according to 
aiial<^ ? Is the influence of great truths and great 
actioAs, «i» this world, pent up within geographical 
fimitB % Did Howard's influence confine itself within 
ike waUfl of the prisons he visited ? Did the influ- 
ence of Leonidas's example produce no impression 
beyond the bounds of Thermopylae ? Is Washing- 
tm's name known only at Trenton, Brandywine, 
and Jamestown ? Did St Paul, and Luther, and 
Wesley, give no impulse to the tide of truth, be- 
yond tiie cities where their voices were literally heard \ 
Or rather, did not the truths they proclaimed become 
infln^tial over continents, and act upon unnum- 
bered millions; and did they not give an impulse 
to the tide of truth that shall accelerate its progress 
to the end .of time? And is that stupendous sys- 
tem of grace and justice embodied in Christianity, 
to be known and influential only upon the spot where 
Hie scene was enacted? Or rather, if there be a 
oentral palace of Jehovah's domain, termed heaven ; 

ithii ^ouri^s, the angels of hia presence, go forth 

8 
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«B a ^ flame of fire,'' to the distant provinoes of hk 
wide-spread sovereignty, and return again to the 
centre of empire ; if the redeemed of our earth are 
destined to be gathered there, and everyone appear 
as an illustrious trophy of transcendent grace, then 
does the assumption, that the moral influence of 
redemption is to be confined to this one world, 
^vanidti like the baseless fabric of a vision, and 
leave not a wreck behind."* 

Before passing from this topic I will simply ask, 
If science and Christianity be irreconcilable, how 
happens it that such men as Bcxon and jBofU^ 
Newton and Holler^ Leibnitz^ PtuccUj and EuiUr^ 
were unable to discover it ? If the young and yet 
imperfect science of geology be, as sceptics assert, at 
war with the Bible, how is it that numbers of the 
first geologists in Europe and America are firm 
behevers in revelation ? We need entertain neither 
doubts nor fears, my yoimg firiends, concerning the 
verdict of science. The God of nature is the God 
of revelation, and every discovery in science will 
be found in entire harmony with the truths of 

Christianitv. 

But again ; you will hear it said : ^^ The incar- 
nation of the Son of 6hd, is something altogether 
exceeding the bounds of probability or belief" To 
this it has been well replied : " That we are very 
incompetent judges of what it is probable God will 

^'See Chalmers's Astronomical Discotirses, which every 
TOttng man should read. They have recently heen puUiihed 
in a tepamte volume hr Bohert Carter and Brc t hgf g , 9eir-Toik. 
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do, or what he will not do. Who would suppose 
it probable, beforehand, that God would submit to 
l«buke and blasphemy from his own creatures? 
Yet what being has been more calumniated? 
Who has been the object of more scorn ? What 
18 the offering that daily goes up from this world to 
the Maker of all worlds ? Not a nation that does 
not daily send up a cloud of obscenity and profenity 
as its offering. 

* The dwellers in the vale, and on the rocks, 
Shout to each other from the mountain tops, 
And distant mountains catch the flying curse ; 
Earth rolls the awful malediction round.' 

Scarce a corner of the street can be turned, but 
one's ears are saluted with the sound of blasphemy ; 
ettrses poured on Jehovah, on his Son, on his Spirit, 
cii his government, and on his creatures. Is it more 
improbable that the Son of God should become in- 
carnate for the redemption of man, than that he 
should from age to age bear this from an offending 
iforid ? We have only to reflect on what human 
hands would do, if God should be embodied, and 
reveal himself in a form that human hands could 
reach him, with nails, and spears, and mock diadems, 
to see what they actually did do, when the Son of 
God, incarnate, put himself in the power of blas- 
0iemers, and did not refiise to die." 

And yet again you will hear it objected : ** That 
in the Scriptures are many things hard to be un- 
<kntood ;" while it is asserted, *' That a revelation 
from God, intended to teach the way to heaven, 
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should, in all its announoements, be perfeotly plain 
and intelligible." 

To this we reply ; that in all things essential to 
present duty^ and to the securing future safety^ the 
Bible is perfectly intelligible. Can anyone mi»- 
take those passages that pronounce man a sinner f 
Is there anything hard to be understood in that 
summary of duty: "Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon;" or in that other: "Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy Gkxi with all thy heart," and 
thy neighbour as thyself?" Are the ten precepts 
of the decalogue hard to be understood? Is not 
the duty of repentance sufficiently plain ? Cannot 
even a well-informed child understand sufficiently 
for all practical purposes, that glorious announce- 
ment: "God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life ?" Are 
those short, simple, but encouraging declarations, 
"Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye idudl 
find," likely to puzzle and bewilder ?* 

But still it is urged: "There are portions of 
Scripture hard to be understood." We allow it 

^ Those portions of Scripture wliich are difBicnlt, bec%pie 
of alliisionB to manners, customs, forms of government, 
and on account of idioms, oriental habits and opinions, caa 
readily be mastered by the aid of a good Commentary nd 
Bibl0 Diotionaiy. 
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Nay more — we glory in it. It stamps upon the 
Bible the signet of divinity. Would we have a 
reveiaticn without mysteries, when nature abounds 
with them ? Could a revelation, which brings the 
mind in contact with God and eternity be with- 
out its depdis, too profound to be fathomed by our 
|rany line ; or heights, to which a child of yesterday 
esnnot soar ? " We shoidd like to be told what 
stamp of inspiration there would be upon a Bible 
containing nothing hard to be understood. Is it not 
a self-evident proposition, that a revelation without 
difficulty, could not be a revelation of divinity? 
Jf there lie anything of that unmeasured separation, 
which we are all conscious there must lie, between 
ourselves and the Creator, is it not clear that Gtxl 
cannot be comprehended by man ; and that, there- 
fore, any professed revelation which left him not 
incomprehensible, would be thereby its own witness 
to the felsehood of its pretensions ? We are asked 
ftwr a Bible which shall be in every part simple and 
intelligible. But could such a Bible treat of pur- 
poses which — extending over unlimited ages, and 
embracing the universe within their ranges— demand 
eternity for their development, and infinity for their 
theatre? The subject itself gives the difficulty. 
If you will not have the difficulty, you cannot have 
the subject. A revelation in which there shall be 
nothing hard to be understood, must limit itself by 
the powers of reason, and therefore exclude those 
Very topics on which, reason being insufficient, reve- 
htkm is required. And we are well persuaded, 
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that however dupoeed men may be to make di6 
difficulties an objection to the Bible, Ihe abfienoe 
of those difficulties would have been eageriy seized 
upon as a proof of imposture. We feel, indeed, 
while the volume of Holy Writ lies open befofe 
us, and foots are presented which seem every way 
infinite — ^height and depth, and breadth and length, 
defying the boldest journeying of the spirit — ^we 
feel the quick pulse of an eager wish to scale the 
mountain, or fathom the abyss; but, at the same 
time, we know that a Bible without difficulties were 
a firmament without stars. We know that a hi- 
off land, enamelled with a loveliness which is not of 
this earth, and inhabited by a tenantry gloriously 
distinct from our own order of being, would not 
be the magnificent and richly-peo2>led domain it ii| 
if its descriptions overpassed not the outlines of 
human geography. We do not, indeed, believe a 
document inspired, merely because it is, in some of 
its announcement, incomprehensible. But if a docu- 
ment profess to be inspired ; and if we can prove, 
beforehand, that the subjects on which it treats are 
above and beyond the stretchings of our intellect, — 
then do we say, that finding nothing in such a docu- 
ment to bafile the understanding, would be proof 
the most conclusive, that what alleges itself divine 
deserves rejection as a forgery." 

I will dose this point by an appropriate illus- 
tration. 

Rev. Henry Moore says, in his autobiography :-« 
*^ Mr. John Wesley, shortly before his death, gav« 
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me this aooount concerning the Earl of Huntingdon. 
His lordship, who had a great personal respect lor 
Mr. Wesley, as they were sitting alone together one 
day, observed, ^ I should wish, sir, to have some con- 
versation with you on the subject of religion ; the 
lady, my mother, is too importunate with me on 
these matters.' Mr. Wesley assented, i*eplying, 

* What point would your lordship choose for dis- 
eussion?' ^The difficulties of revelation,' it was 
subjoined. Mr. Wesley continued, *My lord, had 
we not better begin with the difficulties of what is 
termed natural retigion?' The earl replied, ^Sir, 
you surpnse me; I thought there were no diffi- 
culties in natural religion.' Mr. Wesley answered, 

* My IcMxi, there are difficulties ; and such as I doubt 
ndther you nor I can answer. What does your 
lordship think of the first point in all religion, the 
worship of an eternal God ? What idea has your 
lordship of a Being without beginning and without 
end!' His lordship was silent for some time, and 
then expressed himself as ' utterly lost in the idea 
of such an existence.' *And yet,' observed Mr. 
Wesley, *you must believe it; can your loixlship 
get on one step without believing it?' The reply 
was, * I cannot' ' Well, then,' added Mr. Wesley, 

* my lord, in all religion we must take the very first 
point for granted, and that, too, with the highest 
reason ; and yet we can form no conception of it ; 
the idea of an eternal Being is too vast for finite 
intelligence: let us, then, converse a littie respecting 
the evidences of religion.' Mr. Wesley being M\y 
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master of this subject, the conyenation was long, 
interesting, and satisfiEustorj. His lordship made 
this objection, ^How can I be certain that this 
record, while I cannot deny any part of it, was ever 
realized by any man?' *The same record, my 
lord, which assures you of the facts, gives the 
clearest account of those who testify to the &cts; 
and in such a manner as, admitting one, doubt iJ 
shut out from the other ; and I could bring you a 
hundred witnesses, out of the book, who can now, 
any day, assure you of the same fisuits.' * O,' re- 
plied his lordship, ^ my mother tells me enough of 
these ; that would bring me to personal experience, 
which as yet I cannot receive.' 

" And so the conversation ended; *but,' observed 
Mr. Wesley, 'I have a good hope in reference to 
the earl; believing that for some time before his 
death his lordship was a changed man.' " 

The earl of Huntingdon died in the prime of 
youthful vigour, in a fit of apoplexy, while sitting at 
table with a party of friends. 

After all, my friends, your danger lies not so 
much, probably, in the cavils or assaults of open 
infidelity, as in the insinuations of a semirinfidelitp^ 
arrayed in the garb, and baptized with the name, of 
a ^^ liberal Christianity,'^^ We cannot too often, 
or too earnestly admonish the young to beware of 
hose sentiments in religion. They may be known, 
whatever garb they assume, for they all differ radi- 
cally from the doctrines and teachings of the Book 
of God. The first thing my Bible teachei me ia, 
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Aat I am a sinner; that '^ihe heart is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked.''^ That 
^the carnal mind is enmity against QodP One 
of the prime declarations of my Saviour is, '^ / hno/m 
l^otf, that ike love of God is not in you f and^ 
^ Except a man he horn again, he can in no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven^'* 

In direct opposition to this, these apostles of a 
cold and lifeless morality, whether they speak from 
the pulpit or by the press, begin by telling me of 
the dignity of human nature ; of its amiability ; of 
its many virtues, and great moral excellencies ; of 
its abitity, without any "new birth," or " new crea- 
tion in righteousness," to rise to the heights of 
hcdiness, and keep all the commandments of 
God. 

When the Bible talks of the Son of God, 
my Saviour, it tells me: "By him were all 
things created that are in heaven and in earth, 
Tisible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dcHninions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
were created by him, and for him ; and he is before 
all things; and by him all things consist;" and 
that I should " honour the Son, even as I honour 
the Father." Here it tells me of one who created 
me hy himself and for himMlf ; and hy whom 
ail things consist ; " God over all, blesssed forever- 
more." 

But these teachers assert that He, my Creator, is 
bat himself a created being, as &r from divine 
as the finite is &om the infinite; and, of course^ 
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that to render him supr^ne worship is downrigiit 
idolatry. 

When I go to my Bible, to ask how the crimson 
stains of sin can be washed away, I receive for 
answer : ^ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.'' 

But these latitudinaiian teachers deny the effi- 
ciency of Christ's blood; they deny that Christ 
was, in any such sense as the Bible teaches, 
"^ wounded for my transgressions, and bruised for my 
iniquity;" that he "died the just^^ the unjust" 
And if I ask. How then can I be pardoned ? I find 
they entertain no such views of guilt as my BiUe 
teaches ; and what little of demerit they ascribe to 
sin, they teach me is to be pardoned by wvertiffnt^fj 
and not by the atonement 

My Bible comes to me as an accaser ; they as 
flatterers. My Bible humbles me in the very dust ; 
teaching me as a sinner to " abhor myself and re* 
pent in dust and ashes." They inflate with vanity 
and Pharisaism. My Bible teaches me that the 
province of human reason is to determine, by a 
careful examination of its external and internal 
evidences, whether it be indeed a revelation from 
God ; and, having settled this question, to receive 
its teachings with all the docility of " a little child." 
They teach proud reason, — that " critic fly, whose 
feeble ray spreads scarce an inch around," — ^to bring 
the very substance of Jehovah's book before its petty 
tribunal, that reason may determine what it should 
and what it should not teach. 
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Mj Bible lays poweiful reBtraint upon my natural 
indination to evil, warning by all the terrors of a 
coming judgment, and all the sorrows of a world of 
dei^pair, to break oS my sins by righteousness. But 
the advocates of this free-^nd-eas^ religion say, in 
substance : " Be good and virtuous, it is right and 
best ; but if you do not, you shall be just as safe, 
and reach heaven just as soon." I see them using 
the Bible as a text-book, and hear them uttering 
the terms, sin and Saviour, atonement and regene^ 
ration, repentance and inspiration ; but when I come 
to inquire, I find they attach very different ideas to 
them, from those which the common-sense interpre- 
tation would teach, and from those which have 
oonstituted the faith of the orthodox Church in all 
ages. Moreover, I find that, while under the preach- 
ing of the apostles, men were conscience-stricken, 
were " pricked in the heart," and cried out, " Men 
and brethren what shall we do?" the preaching 
of this "liberal Christianity," tends only to make 
the proud and the worldly, the vain and the prayer-- 
less, extremely well satisfied with themselves — trust- 
ing that they shall be saved without trouble, because 
all will be saved. Build not your hopes of heaven, 
my young friends, on these quicksands. Let not 
the cant terms, "liberality," "a liberal religion," 
and " a liberal Christianity," beguile you into real 
ififidelity, ere you are aware of it. Go not after 
the teachers of these fatal errors; read not their 
books, lest conscience be lulled to sleep, and awake 
not till it be too late to repair the eviL 
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I know not that I can better dose these friendly 
admonitions, or more forcibly impress the cautioii, 
^ Beware of scepticism in all its forms," than by pre- 
senting you with the following striking illustration :— ^ 

"D Y was a young man of highly- 
respectable and wealthy parentage — the pride of his 
&tlier, and the boast of lus &mily. Having finished 
his classical education at U Collie, he com- 
menced the study of the law in the city of ^ 

in the state of New- York. 

^^The gentleman with whom he was engaged 
in the pursuit of legal science, was given to the 
occasional indulgence of the cup, — and was, withal, 
strongly inclined to sceptical views on the subject 
of Christianity. Our young student, althou^ 
piously educated — ^for his father was a devoted 
man of God — admiring, in common vdth others, 
the talents of his master, could easily apologize for 
his corrupt habits, as the result of infirmities not 
uncommon to great men ; while he was prepared 
to look upon that independence of spirit — ^which 
could dare to call in question the divine authority 
of a religion which had received the -sanction of 
ages — as indicative of altogether a superior order 
of mind. Under these circumstances, it is not suiv 
prising that he should begin to look with a jealous 
eye upon the religion of his father. Such was the 
&ct He gave himself to the reading of the infidel 
books which were current at that time — ^it being 
now about thirty years since — ^and became, as he 
supposed, a confirmed infideL 
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^ He did not disclose his views to his fiither 
until some years after he had completed the study 
of the law, and had himself engaged in the active 
bnsinesB of life. The disclosure, when made, was 
deeply painful to the heart of his good old father. 
But he was his darling son; he was a man of 
talents, highly respected, of fine manners, and high 
promise. By those modest, and seemingly honest 
suggestions of doubt on certain points connected 
with the Christian system — as on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, for instance — he would work his in- 
sidious way to his iather^s heart, and so far stagger 
the good man's faith, as often to fill him with the 
deepest gloom, and agonize his soul with despairing 
apprehensions about the great subject of his immor- 
tal hopes. 

" In this manner some two or three years passed 
away, — ^the son labouring to work his lather over 
to infidelity, and the feither struggling to maintain 
his hold on God. At length the. painful conflict of 
fiiith with infidelity was brought to a close. The 
fisither sickened, and, with a countenance beaming 
with the hope of glory, and his eye fixed on Jesus 
as the resurrection and the life, died. 

"No sooner had the spirit of the fether fled, 
than floods of conviction — torrents of deep and 
overwhelming anguish — ^rolled upon the son. In 
his distress he cried to God, confessed his infidelity, 
blessed the memory of his fether, and thanked 
God who had kept him steadfest to the end. His 
seepticism vanished in a moment. He felt that 
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his soul was left naked and utterly defenceless 
before the majesty of that Redeemer whom he had 
affected to despise. 

" The sins of his life seemed to concentrate into 
two points, — ^the one, that he had contemned 
Jesus Christ; the other, that he had laboured to 
persuade his feither to abjure his religion. With 
reference to each of these points, he viewed himself 
with the most profound abhorrence and detestation. 
He had been filled with the pride of intellectual 
superiority. His mind was altogether above the 
influence of what he would term ' the superstitious 
notions ' which controlled others. He had himself 
accumulated a fortune, and he anticipated a large 
inheritance from his fether; but all these things 
were annihilated from his view, when the Spirit of 
God set his sins in order before him. 

"His mental agony, at times, seemed almost 
insupportable. He often prostrated himself on the 
carpet in his room, in the presence of the writer, 
and would call over the name of his father, and 
speak of his virtues, and his prayers. *Yes,' he 
would say, * prayers for your base, your unnatural 

son D Y , who, but for the interposition 

of a merciful God, had persuaded you, O my father! 
my father! to abjure your blessed Saviour.' At 
the mentioning of the name of the Saviour, he 
would break forth in prayer, and pour out his soul 
to all but utter exhaustion, in the depth of hi« 
agony. Often, when walking the floor, he would 
cry out in the anguish of his spirit : ** Wretch thot 
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I am— I have denkd my Saviour — ^I am guilty of 
the nn of damning my father's soul, — ^because it 
would have been damned, if God had not held him 
up. I wanted to make my father an infidel, and 
in that desire I had tlie spirit of a devil.' 

"The writer went with him, on a certain occa- 
sion, to visit a friend who was employed in conduct- 
ing a furnace. We were in the establishment at 
the time the workmen were pouring out the melted 
ore, like liquid fire. After having looked at it for 
a few moments, he turned to me, and with trem- 
bling lip, his £sice pale as death, said, — 

" ' My friend, were that lava to be poured upon 
my fiesh, the pain it would inflict would be less 
than the agony, and anguish, and horror of mind 
which I experience, almost incessantly, during my 
wakeful moments, and which often fill my ni^tly 
visions. There is no need that hell should be com- 
posed of elemental fire, as a means of punishing 
the ungodly. Sir, God has let my conscience loose 
upon me, and that is more painful to me than if I 
were bathed, as to my body, in that liquid element 
The fire that bums within fastens upon the soul — 
the spiritual portion of man. The agony which 
it occasions, is the agony of an immortal nature ; 
and God has chosen the most highly-adapted ele^ 
ments in the material world, to convey to our minds, 
as £eir as the nature of the case admits, some appro- 
priate idea of die inconceivable intensity of that an- 
gniah which the soul will feel, when he shall leave it 
to p»y upon itself to all eternity.' 
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^ A man who had so sinned against the instrao- 
tions of his youth, who had so much and so long 
troubled the £Euth, and darkened the hopes of a 
pious Mher, and poured such contempt on the 
cross of Christ, might well be expected to endure no 
ordinary conviction. Under the anguish of mind 
which has here been but feeUy portrayed, he con- 
tinued for the space of nearly three months, when 
it pleased God to beam upon his soul with the mild 
influence of h<^ He became a most devoted dis- 
ciple of Jesus, and a bold defender of his cause. His 
voice was heard in the conference-room, and in the 
social praying circle, in humble acknowledgment, 
as being one bom, like Paul, *^out of due time," 
and brought back, by the hand of sovereign mercy, 
fipom the very mouth of hell. He has, some years 
since, gone to his rest, where, doubtiess, he has met 
the sainted spirit of his fisither, — and where, amid 
the mighty company of the redeemed, we trust he 
is contributing, to the full extent of his immortal 
powers, to swell the tide of heavily song. 

^Let it be remembered, that it is one thing to 
scout at the idea of an elemental hell, as many in- 
fidels and Universalists do, under the persuasion, 
cheering to an impenitent heart, that now they may 
indulge in sin without the apprehension of danger, — 
and that it is quite another to break away from the 
control of that mighty God, * who knows how to 
reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment to be 
punished.' Let the experience of the subject of 
this narrative be remembered, and the import of 
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tiiai solemn declaration be well weired: *Sir, 
Ck)d has let my conscience loose upon me.' " 

In extremity, nature is no sceptic ^Duroc," 
said Napoleon, as he pressed the hand of the dying 
^warrior, ^ there is another world — we shall meet 
ttgam^"* ^ Memorable words," says Alison, ^ wrung 
l>y angoiah, eren from the child <^ infidelity and the 
J&evolution.'' 

David Hume, the historian, was an avowed deist : 
he even went so &r as to assert, " that there are no 
solid arguments to prove the existence of a God ;" 
and yet hear his confession in one of his honest 
moments. "I am afirighted and confounded," 
says he, '' with the forlorn condition in which I am 
placed by my philosophy, [scepticism.] When I 
look abroad, I foresee on every side dispute, con- 
tndktiaii, and distoction ; when I tom my eye 
inward, I find nothing but doubt and ignorance. 
Where am I ? or what ? To what causes do I owe 
my existence ? and to what condition shall I return f 
I am confounded with these questions ; and b^n 
to fimcy myself in the most deplorable condition 
imaginable^ environed with the deepest darhn£ssP 

Voltaire's is not less striking. It is indeed more 
so. It is not only the confession of his own misery, 
but of that great Scripture doctrine, the depravity 
and guilt of human nature. "Who can without 
h<»Tor," says he, " consider the whole earth as the 
empire of destruction f It abounds in wonders ; it 
abounds also in victims. It is a vast field of car- 
nage and contagion. Every species is without pity 

9 
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pursued and torn to pieces, through the eaatiiy the 
air, and water. Li man there is more wietohednfliB 
than in all the other animals put together. He 
smarts continually under two scourges which other 
animals never feel — anxiety and listlessness — whidh 
make him weary of himsel£ He loves life^ and 
yet knows that he must die. If he enjoys some 
transient good, for which he is thankful to Heaven, 
he suffers various evils, and is at last devoured by 
worms. This knowledge is his fetal prerogative; 
other animals have it not He feels it every mo- 
ment rankling and corroding in his breast. Yet 
he spends the transient moment of his existenoe in 
diffusing the misery that he suffers ; in cutting the 
throats of his fellow-<^reatures for pay ; in oht^t^g 
and being cheated; in robbing and being robbed; 
in serving that he may command ; and in repenting of 
all he does. The bulk of mankind are nothing more 
than a crowd of wretches, equally crimind, and 
equally unfortimate ; and the globe contains rather 
carcasses than men. I tremble on a review of this 
dreadful picture, to find that it implies a complaint 
agamst Providence, and I wish that I had never been 
bom" 

Rousseau, too, had his lucid moments. In one 
of those moments the truth seems to have flashed 
upon his mind with the brilliancy of noon-<lay ; and 
then it was that he drew the character of the Author 
of Christianity, with an eloquence and force never, 
perhaps, surpassed by an uninspired pen. 

^^I will confess to you," says he, ^that the 
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ma^etty of the SoriptureB staikes me with admiratioii, 
SA the purity of the gospel has its influence upon 
my heart Perase the works of our philosophers, 
with all their pomp of diction, — ^how mean, how con- 
temptible are they, compared with the Scriptures 1 Ib 
it possible that such a book, at once so simple and 
so sublime, should be merely the work of man ? Is 
it possible, that the sacred personage whose history 
it contains, should be himself a mere man ? Do we 
find that he assumed the tone of an enthusiast, 
cor ambition of a sectary 9 What sweetness, what 
parity in his manners ! What unaflecting grace- 
fulness in his delivery! What sublimity in his 
maxims I What profound wisdom in his discourses I 
What presence of mind in his replies I How great 
the command oyer his passions 1 Where is the 
man, where the philosopher, who could so live and 
■o die, without weakness, and without ostentation ! 
When Plato described . his imaginary good man, 
with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the highest 
rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the character 
q[ Jesus Christ ; the resemblance was so striking^ 
that all the Christian fathers perceived it. 

^ What prepossession, what blindness must it be, 
to compare the son of Sophroniscus [Socrates] to the 
Son of Mary! What an infinite disproportion is 
there between them 1 Socrates, dying without pain 
or ignominy, easily supported his character to the 
last ; and if his death, however easy, had not crowned 
his life, it might have been doubted whether Socra- 
tes^ with all his wisdom, was anything more than 4 
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vain sophist He invented, it is said, the theoiy of 
morals. Others had, however, before, put them in 
practice. He had only to say, therefore, what they 
had done, and to reduce their examples to precept; 
but where could Jesus learn, among his competiton, 
that pure and subHme morality, of which he only has 
given us both precept and example ? 

^ The death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing 
with his friends, appears the most agreeable thai 
could be wished for ; that of Jesus, expiring in the 
midst of agonizing pains — abused, insult^ and 
cursed by a whole nation — ^is the most horrible ihat 
could be feared. Socrates, in receiving the cup of. 
poison, blessed the weeping executioner who admin- 
istered it ; but Jesus, in the midst of excruciating 
tortures, prayed for his merciless tormentors ! Yes I 
if the life and death of Socrates were those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus were those of a 
God! 

"Shall we^suppose the evangelic story a mere 
fiction ? Indeed, my friends, it bears not the marib 
of fiction : on the contrary, the history of Socrates, 
which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well 
attested as that of Jesus Christ Such a supposition, 
in fact, only shifts the difiSculty, without obviating it 
It is more inconceivable that a number of persons 
should agree to write such a histoiy, than that one 
only should furnish the subject of it The Jewish 
authors were incapable of the diction, and strangen 
to the morality contained in the gospel, — ih.e marks 
of whose truth are so striking and inimitable, that 
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fihe inventor would be a more astonishing character 
than the hero." 

What a mind, to conceive ideas so beautiful and 
80 just ! The dignity of the New Testament is dis- 
played as with a sunbeam. But, alas! Rousseau's 
whole life, as unblushingly avowed in his " Confes- 
sions,'' was a tissue of falsehood and profligacy: 
"He loved darkness rather than light, because his 
deeds were evil." When, therefore, he subjoins, as 
he does, "I cannot believe the gospel," he should 
mther have said, " I will not obey the gospel." 
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LBCTUBE V. 

SAFEGUARDS OP TOUNG MEN. 

** Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me. My Father, thoa 
art the guide of my youth?" — Jer. iii, 4. 

^ In the outset of life, we are in a state between sleeping 
and waking; we have indistinct but glorious giimpses 
of strange shapes ; and there is always something to 
come better than we see. So I have loitered my life 
away — ^reading books, looking at pictures, going to 
plays, hearing, thinking, writmg, on what pleased 
me best. I have wanted only one thing to make 
me happy ; but wanting that, have wanted every- 
thing. As we advance, we exhaust our fund of 
enjoyment and of hope. We are no longer lulled 
in elysimn. As we taste the pleasures of life, their 
spirit evaporates, the sense palls, and nothing is 
left but the phantoms, the lifeless shadows of what 
has heen,^ 

This is the language, my young friends, of one 
who possessed more than ordinary powers; one 
who might have accomplished much ; and, having 
enjoyed " the luxury of doing good," as he passed 
along, might, at the close of life, have looked back 
with pleasure, and forward with joyful anticipations 
of a most glorious future. But, like many others, 
he weighed anchor and put to sea with no particu- 
lar port in view; and he became the sport of every 
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wind and current that chose to sieze upon him. The 
result we hear from his own lips : " I have loitered 
my life away, reading books, looking at pictures, 
and going to plays. / have wanted (yrdy one thing 
to make me haipfpy ; hut toanting that, I have wanted 
everything^ The lesson we should learn from 
this, and a thousand similar confessions, is, that an 
aimless life is, of necessity, a miserable and a useless 
life ; nay, in a vast majority of instances, it is a cor- 
rupt and a vicious one. The vices that surround us, 
finding us unemployed and unarmed, Hke pirates 
upon the high seas, first make us prisoners, and 
iJien compel us to unite in their pursuits. 

The first inquiries we individually propound to 
mirselves should therefore be : " What object have 
I in view ? What do I propose to do in the world ? 
Is my plan worthy of myself? and is it feasible? 
and to what results will it lead? In one word, 
How am I to escape the dangers that beset me, 
and how attain the good within my reach !" To 
the topic embraced in the former member of the 
last question, I shall invite your attention, 6y nam- 
ing a few of the safegttards^ of which you may and 
should avail yourselves in the journey of life, 

1. Beware of the beginnings of evil. No precept 
can be more important. Everything has its begin- 
ning. The oak of centuries was once an acorn, tiiat 
you might have crushed with your foot The mighty 
Mississippi commences a streamlet, which you may 
dam up with your hand. The conflagration which 
consumes millions^ and reduces the princes oi com- 
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merce or merchandise to b^gary, begins with a 
spark, that might be extinguished by a child. It is 
a law of Providence as well as of nature, that every- 
thing shall have its seed, its germ, its smaU b^in- 
ning. No one becomes at once a knave, a drunk- 
ard, a gambler, or an infidel. " Whatever tenden- 
cies nature may have imparted in the first instance, 
we shall find the moral constitution composed ci 
the contributions of years and events; and cof»- 
solidated, by degress, into what we coil chcMrackr^ 

But there is a beginning somewhere — a seed which 
germinates and gathers to itself nutriment, until it 
becomes the sturdy oak — a nudeus with which be- 
gins the process of aggregation. Mark now that 
finished gambler — adept in all the villanies of his 
craft — without a sentiment of honour, or scarce a 
feeling of )kumanity ! He was not always what he 
now is ; and though it may have required years to 
obliterate all the principles of honour, and to steel 
his heart to all the sympathies of humanity, yet 
there was a starting-point, without which he had 
never reached hiB present position. That 8tetin(f. 
point was very likely his first game of cards, com- 
menced to while away an idle hour; or his first 
throw of the dice, merely for idle sport Or, quite 
as likely, leaving home for business while yet a 
youth, — away from the watchful eye of an assiduous 
father, from the affectionate comisels of a tender 
mother, and the company of sisters, — ^he found him- 
self amid the promiscuous company of a boardings 
house ; was invited to an evening walk ; enteredi 
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from mere idle curiosity, a saloon splendidly illu- 
minated, and gorgeously furnished; sat or stood 
awhile looking at the pictures and various adorn- 
ments; went away and returned; finally, out of 
mere curiosity, ventured into an adjoining room 
where play was going briskly on ; looked on with 
an interest that increased with each returning visit; 
drank, and smoked, and looked again ; ventured a 
•mail sum, just to try his luck ; imbibed at length 
a passion for play, lost, of course, hid relish for busi- 
ness, and turned out a gambler, as you now see 
him. 

So you might trace the drunkard's career, from 
the first glass at the sideboard, or in the convivial 
assembly, until his wife has died of a broken heart; 
his children are scattered among friends, or gone to 
the poor-house ; and himself, a poor wieck of hu- 
manity, is entombed in the drunkard's grave. 

So. also may you trace the bold and malignant 
infidel — whose language makes your blood chill, 
and from whom you start back aghast — ^back to the 
stripling Sabbath-breaker, the juvenile trifler with 
things sacred, the loquacious beardless youth, whose 
combination of pride, ignorance, and conceit, and 
whose precocious audacity used to make you trem* 
ble, even then, for the results of these early essays 
at impiety. I^ my young friends, the annals of a 
single village could be accurately written, or the his- 
tory of a few individuals clearly delineated — ^I r^er, 
of course, to that class over whose memories society 
chooses to draw the veil of oblivion — ^nothing would 
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appear dearer, or impress us more powerfully, than 
the fiict, that the firnt step in the wrong direetton^ 
invariably indime ue to take the second^ and thai our 
only rational hope of safety depends upon our avoid- 
ing the beginnings of evil. Beware then, my young 
friends, of little departures from the patli of recti- 
tude. Adhere to your principles; deviate not in 
the least; take not a step on forbidden ground; 
against every solicitation be firm as a rock. 

2. Take heed' how you spend your leisure hours. 
Most persons have a portion of time which they 
can employ as they choose. This is more particn- 
larly the case with young men, unencumbered with 
the cares of a family, the responsibilities of profes- 
sional life, or the conducting of business establish- 
ments. The studies of the school-room, the labours 
of the sales-room, the work-shop, or the field, being 
ended, there is an hour in the summer evening, or 
a vacant half-day on Saturday, or a long winter 
evening, with an occasional holiday, to be spent as 
we please. These, in the aggregate, form no in- 
considerable portion of each year; and these are 
not seldom the hours that make or ruin us. The 
student who spends them in riot, whether in the 
room of an idle and profligate fellow-student, or 
amid the excitements and debaucheries of a laige 
and corrupt city — ^the derk who hastily finishes his 
supper, that he may hasten to the saloon or the 
bowling-alley — ^the apprentice, who speeds him to 
the bar-room or the oyster saloon of the country 
village—or the young man who sits till ten or eleven 
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o'dock at Bight, hj the &nn-hoiise fire, reading the 
** Pirate's Own Book," or the latest translation from 
the pen of Eugene Sue, or George Sand, feastmg his 
soul on tales of ferocity, lust, or blood — will find these 
leisure hours his bane and curse. While he who 
spends them in the midst of elevating associations — 
in reading, seeing, and hearing what is worth reading, 
seeing, and hearing — ^will find them conducive to his 
pleasure, profit, and security. It was these leisure 
hours that raised William Giffbrd and Samuel Drew 
from the low abodes of poverty and ignorance to 
the high walks of knowledge and science. Thus 
rose Franklin, and Rittenhouse, and Sherman. 

A glover's apprentice, in Edinburgh, resolved to 
qualify himself for a higher profession. The relar 
tion with whom he lived was very poor, and could 
not afford a candle, and scarcely a fire at night. 
As it was only afi»r shop hours that this young man 
had leisure, he had no alternative but to go into the 
streets at night, and plant himself, with his book, 
near a shop-window, the lights of which enabled 
him to read it ; and when they were put out, he 
used to climb a lamp-post, and hold on with the 
one hand while he held his book with the other. 
That person lived to be one of the greatest oriental 
scholars in the world, and the first book in Arabic 
printed in Scotland was his production. 

Said the distinguished Chatham to his son: ^I 
would have inscribed on the curtains of your bed, 
and the walls of your diamber, * If you do not rise 
early, you can never make progress in anything. 
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Kyou do not set apart your hours of reading — if yoa 
suffer yourseli^ or anyone else, to break in upon 
i^em — ^your days will slip through your hands unr 
profitable and frivolous, and really unenjoyed by 
yourself.' " 

"Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselyes," is the maxim of those who 
pursue wealth. "Take care of the minutes, and 
the hours will take care of themselves," should be 
the maxim of those who seek safety and desire 
knowledge. 

3. CtUtivate a taste for reading, 

" I^" says Fenelon, " the riches of the Indies, the 
crowns of all the kingdoms of Europe, were laid at 
my feet in exchange for my love of reading, I would 
^um them all." 

"Were I to pray for a taste," says Sir John 
Herschel, " which should stand me in stead, under 
every variety of circumstances, and be a source of 
happiness and cheerfulness to me during life, and 
a shield against its ills, however things might go 
amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a 
taste for reading. .... Give a man this taste, and 
the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly &il 
of making him a happy man, unless, indeed, you 
put into his hands a most perverse selection of 
books. You place him in contact with the best 
society, in every period of history — ^with the wisest, 
the wittiest, the tenderest, the In^vest, and the 
purest characters that have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of all nations, a oontem- 
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porary of all ages. The world has been created 
for Idm." 

Burton, the author of that most curious and 
learned work, the " Anatomy of Melancholy," thus 
discourses: "Looking about the world of books, 
I could even here live and die, with such medi- 
tations, and take more de%ht and true content 
of mind in them, than in all wealth and courts. 
There is a sweetness which, as Circe's cup, bewitches 
a student. He cannot leave off! as well may wit- 
ness those many laborious hours, days, and nights 
spent in their voluminous treatises — so sweet is the 
ddight of study. Heinsius was mewed up in the 
library of Leyden all the year long. * I no sooner,' 
saith he, ^ come into the library, than I bolt the door 
to me, excluding lust, ambition, avarice, and all such 
vices, whose muse is idleness, the mother of igno- 
rance and melancholy. In the very lap of eternity, 
among so many divine souls, I take my seat with 
so lofty a spirit, and sweet content, that I pity all 
our great ones, and rich men, that know not this 
happiness.' " 

Rantzau, the founder of the great library at 
Copenhagen, whose days are dissolved in the plea- 
sures of reading, discovers his taste and ardour in an 
elegant effusion thus imitated by D'Israeli : — 

" Gk>lden volumes ! richest treasures ! 
Objects of delicious pleasures t 
You my eyes rejoicing please — 
You my hands in rapture seize ; 
Brilliant wits and musing sages, 
Lights who beam'd through mMiy ages, 
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Left to yonr conscious leaves the story, 
And dare to trust you with their glory — 
And now, their hope of fiune achieyed, 
Dear volumes, yon have not deceiyed I*' 

It is not, of course, expected or desired, that 
every young man should ^^mew himself up in a 
library." It is not desirable that everyone should 
aim at exploring the depths of science, spaid his 
life in gazing at the stars, or in reading all the 
books to be found in collie libraries. But it is 
desirable that every young man should cultivate a 
taste for reading — ^a taste for that kind of reading 
which improves both the intellect and the heart— 
which aids in preparing us for discharging die 
duties we owe to God, to society, and to ourselves. 
Such a taste is an acquisition of priceless value. 
It is a safeguard, by the emplo3mient it affords; 
through this medium we imbibe the best principles, 
and the highest examples of intelligent virtue are 
presented for our imitation. For my part, when I see 
a young man, on entering a library, or when sitting 
down to a table on which are lying several books, 
seizing the first opportunity which common courtesy 
allows him to lay hold of a volume — ^if I see him, 
with a well-disciplined mind, or by a sort of intui> 
tive sagacity, select one of the best, the richest in 
thought, and most forcible in diction, and especially 
one most elevating in tendency — I begin to enter- 
tain not merely a respect for his intellect, but a sort 
of liking for him, as though he must have some- 
thing in hiiz\, that will one day make a man of him, 
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— an honourable, high-minded, and useful man. It, 
on the contrary, I see a valuable book, or a whole 
library of valuable books, lying before a young man, 
and he cast no eager glances towards them, evince 
no longing to get hold of them — ^if he can sit un- 
moved amid these productions of the illustrious Hving 
and the mighty dead — ^I begin to wonder what ma- 
terial he can be made of; what sort of an incrusta- 
tion has encased his intellect; and whether, indeed, 
it will ever burst its walls, and its possessor vindi- 
cate his title to a place among intelligent beings. 
Cultivate, my young friends, a taste for reading; 
even if you have it not, you may easily acquire it. 
It only requires a Httle decision and perseverance. 
Begin, not for mere amusement, or mental excite- 
ment, but for improvement. '^ Read, not to reject 
or condemn, and not hastily to receive ; but to weigh 
and consider." 

" Readers," says Coleridge, " may be divided into 
four classes. The first may be compared to an hour- 
glass, their reading being as the sand ; it runs in 
and runs out, and leaves not a vestige behind. A 
second dass resembles a sponge, which imbibes 
everything, and returns it in nearly the same state, 
— only a little dirtier. A third class is like a jelly- 
bag, which allows all that is pure to pass away, 
and retains only the refuse and the dr^. The 
fourth class may be compared to the slave in the 
diamond mines in Golconda, who, casting aside all 
that is worthless, preserves only the pure gem." 

Select your books with care, and read, that your 
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minds may be enriched witli the treasures of a traly 
U9e/iil knowledge, ^Few are sufficiently sensible 
of the importance of that economy in reading, 
which selects almost exclusively the very first order 
of hooks. Why, except for some special reason, 
read an inferior book, at the very time you might 
be reading one of the highest order T' 

4. Another safeguard will he found in ind^pen" 
dence of character. By independence of character, 
I mean nothing allied to pride, obstinacy, or self- 
sufficiency. You may occasionally meet with a per* 
son who seems a sort of compound of ignonmoe, 
stubbornness, and self-conceit ; and who prides him- 
self on being a very independent character. He has 
no respect for the opinions of others, simply because 
he has not sense enough, or information enough, to 
know what those opinions are, or by what reascms 
they are supported. He '^ cares not what people 
think of him," because he is totally ignorant of the 
value of character. By independence of character 
I mean nothing of this sort. I mean that consdeik^ 
turns and tenaciom adherence to right, which leads a 
person to maintain his position,, and pursue the even 
tewyr of his way, despite all the hanter, ridictde, or 
solicitation, that may he brought to induce him to 
a contrary course. Now, undeniably, this is quite 
too rare a virtue ; for while thousands are ready to 
boast of independence, not one in ten of them pos- 
sesses it It is not natural to us, as you may per* 
cieve by the oft-repeated reply to an important 
suggestion : ^ But will they not laugh at m^e P 
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Take the following illustration. It is from a 
clergyman, who was one of the actors in the scene 
described : — 

** When I was a young man," said he, " I was a clerk 
in Boston. Two of my room-mates at my boarding- 
house were also clerks, about my own age, which 
was eighteen. The first Sunday morning, during 
the three or four long hours that elapsed from getting 
up to the bell-ringing for church, I felt a secret desire 
to get a Bible, .which my mother had given me, 
out of my trunk, and read in it; for I had been so 
brought up by my parents, as to regard it as a duty 
at home, to read a chapter or two in the Bible every 
Sunday. I was now very anxious to get my Bible 
and read, but I was afraid to do so before my room- 
mates, who were reading some miscellaneous books. 
At length my conscience got the mastery, and I rose 
up and went to my trunk. I had half raised it, when 
the thought occurred to me that it might look like 
over-sanctity, and appear Pharisaical, — so I shut 
my trunk, and returned to the window. For twenty 
minutes I was miserably ill at ease : I felt I was 
doing wrong. I started a second time for my trunk, 
and had my hand upon the little Bible, when the 
fear of being laughed at conquered the better emo- 
tion, and I again dropped the top of my trunk. As 
I turned away from it, one of my room-mates, who 
observed my irresolute movements, said, laughingly, 

***! J what's the matter? you seem as rest- 
less as a weather-cock.' 

**I replied, by laughing in my turn; and then, 

10 
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oonoeiving the truth to be the best, frankly told them 
both what was the matter. 

" To my surprise and delight, they both spolcey 
and averred that they had Bibles in their trunks, 
and had been secretly wishing to read in themi 
but were afiraid to take them out, lest I should 
laugh at them. 

^ ^ Then,' said I, 4et us agree to read them every 
Sunday, and we shall have the laugh all on one 
side.' 

^ To this there was a hearty response, and the 
next moment the three Bibles were out; and I 
assure you we felt happier all that day for reading 
them that morning. 

^^ The following Sunday, about ten o'clock, while 
we were each reading our chapters, two of our M- 
low-boarders from another room came in. When 
they saw how we were engaged, they stared, and 
then exclaimed, — 

"' *' Bless us ! what is all this ? A conventicle !' 

'^ In reply, I, smiling, related to them exactly how 
the matter stood: my struggle to get my Bible 
from my trunk ; and how we three, having found 
we had all been afraid of each other without cause, 
had now agreed to read every Sunday. 

" * Not a bad idea,' answered one of them. * You 
have more courage than I have. I have a Bible, 
too, but have not looked into it since I have been 
in Boston ! but I'll read it after this, since you've 
broken the ice.' 

^^ The other then asked one of us to read aloud, 
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and both sat and qnietlj listened till the bell rang 
for church. 

, ^That evening we three, in the same room^ 
agreed to have a chapter read every night, by one 
or other of ns, at nine o'clock, — and we religiously 
adhered to our purpose. A few evenings after this 
resolution, four or five of the boarders (for there 
w^re sixteen clerks boarding in the house) happened 
to be in our room talking when the nine o'clock 
bell rang. One of my room-mates, looking at me, 
opened the Bible. The others looking inquiringly, 
I then explained our custom. 

"*We'll all stay and listen,' they said, almost 
unanimously. 

" The result was that, without an exception, every- 
one of the sixteen clerks spent his Sabbath morning 
in reading the Bible; and the moral effect upon 
our household was of the highest character. I 
relate this incident," concluded the clergyman, " to 
show what influence one person, even a youth, may 
exert for evil or good. No man should ever be 
afraid to do his duty. A hundred hearts may 
tiirob to act right, that only await a leader. I 
forgot to add that we were all called the 'Bible 
Clerks!' All these youths are now us^ul and 
Christian men, and more than one is labouring in 
the ministry." 

The lesson I would impress upon you, my 
young friends, is, that real independence of charac- 
ter is an important safeguard against temptation ; 
and though it is not natural to us, yet we may 
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cultivate it, until a shower of taunts and jeers shall 
assail us in vain ; and until scoffers themselves shall 
be tired of the sport, or even, following the dictates 
of their better judgment, shall become our allies in 
the very work from which they would once have 
diverted us. 

Who can £eu1 to perceive in the instance above nar- 
rated, that these young men had reached a cneoBj not 
unlikely the very turning-point in their history ; their 
reason urging them not to be ashamed of that Book, 
which, aside from its divine authority, is superior to 
all other books — that book which has raised nations 
from barbarism to liberty and happiness ; and ocm- 
science urging them not to be ashamed of the reli- 
gion of their &thers, and the Bible of their God; 
and yet reason and conscience nearly overpowered 
in the struggle against the fear of a jeer ! a taunt ! 
or a smile«of contempt! One can but rejoice that 
conscience and a little common-sense, in this case, 
triumphed ; while he feels indignant that poor fEdlen 
humanity should have descended so low, that not 
only in this, but a thousand instances, the Book of 
God, the revelation of heaven, should be weighed 
against a jeer, or even the mere fear of a jeer. It Ibroi- 
bly illustrates the two truths already named : first, 
that real independence of character is &r from being 
natural to us ; and secondly, that we should assidu- 
ously cultivate it, taking our stand for correct prin- 
ciples, and maintaining it at whatever cost 

5. The forgoing remarks naturally lead me to 
commend to you, as a further safeguard of youth, ths 
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daHyperuMl of the Bible. The Bible might with 
great propriety be denominated, ^ The Young Man's 
Own Book." It is not only superior to every other 
book, and more valuable than all others in the 
aggr^ate, but it is peculiar in its adaptation to the 
young, and in its regards for the young. For them 
it has special instructions, to them it holds out the 
most encouraging motives, and f6r them it contains 
special promises. The Book of Proverbs, for in- 
stance, points out all their pecuHar dangers and safe- 
guards. Other portions present strikmg examples 
of early piety, and the honour, safety, and happiness 
TCsulting from it ; such as the histories of Joseph, 
Josiah, the orphan Esther, and Timothy. In the 
New Testament, you behold the Son of God 
incarnate, passing through the various stages of 
childhood and youth; and illustrating "the beauty 
of holiness," by discharging the duties appropriate 
to each, in the most perfect and attractive manner. 
The parable of the prodigal son presents a most 
graphic delineation of the rash, ungrateful, disobe- 
dient youth, urged on by wild ambition, a corrupted 
imagination, and youthful lusts, forsaking the home 
of his childhood for the company of ungodly asso- 
ciates and Ucentious women, — ^until reduced to beg- 
gary and the occupation of a swine-herd, "he comes 
to himself" and returns a penitent to his father's 
house, where, in the compassionate tenderness of 
his reception, you behold a most Hvely and encour- 
aging illustration of the mercy of God our heavenly 

Father. In the gradations of reward in the last great 
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3aj, 7<m see how vastly different win be the oon- 
dition of him who, serving God firom his jouih, has 
laid up an imm^isily of " treasure, where moth and 
rust do not oonupt," — ^who for many years served 
God and his generation, — fiom his who squandered 
the golden period of life in sin, and just escaped a 
death of horror and an eternity of misery by a late 
repentance. 

Such, my young friends, is the Bible, — such are 
the motives it urges and th& promises it holds out 
to guard you against temptation, and win yon to a 
life of piety. Bead it — ^read it daily — ^read it atten* 
tively — ^roftd it prayerfblly — ^read it in the morning, 
before you allow your eye to fidl on any other volume^ 
or any other reading whatever ; honour the God of 
the Bible, by making his book the companion of 
your choicest hours. Bead it — ^not to cavil; not to 
find materials for disputation ; not to wrest it from 
its proper design and true import ; not to see if yon 
can find something to confirm you in a preconceived 
creed of indulgence and license; not to find a pro- 
text for magnifying the mercy of God, at the ex- 
pense of hiBJtutice and holiness ; not to seek Christ 
merely as a Deliverer, while you reject him as a 
£ing; not to encourage yourselves in impenitence^ 
but to find motives for ^ brokenness of heart, and 
contrition of spirit'' Bead it, as though it came 
direct firom God to you, with your name inscribed 
upon it; read, believe, and obey it; for by it shall 
you be judged in the last day. Well, indeed, has 
it been said : — 
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** Within this awful Tolome lies, 
The mystery of mysteries I 
0, happiest he of human race, 
To whom onr Qod has given grace, 
To read, to hear, to fear, to pray. 
To lift the latch, and force the way : 
Bnt better had he ne'er been bom. 
Who reads to donbt, or reads to scorn." 

These lines have been ascribed to Sir Walter Scott, 
a man whose fiiscinating genius might have been 
fEur better employed than it was. To what book he 
turned for consolation, when he returned a trem- 
bling invalid from Italy to die in his native land, 
may be learned from the following incident : — 

Addressing his son-in-law, he said, '^ Bring me a 
book." " What book ?" said Lockhart " Can you 
ask?" said the expiring genius, whose tomes of 
novels, however they may amuse the hours of 
thoughtlessness and gayety, have no balm for death, 
— "Can you ask what book? — ^there is but one/^ 

No ! there is but one book that can cheer in sick- 
ness, and- comfort in death ; there is but one book 
that conveys infallible instruction in all necessaiy 
truth, — ^a safeguard in danger, a guide in difficulty, 
the young man's directory, the old man's companion 
and comforter ; the instructor of our ignorance, the 
corrector of our vices, — that unveils the future, un- 
folds the divine government, and teaches the way 
to heaven. There is but one such book ; and that 
young man who cleaves to it, we consider inmiear 
iurably more safe, more likely to secure an hon- 
ourable and useful position in society, more likely 
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to live holy, and die happy for bo doing ; while the 
young man who has taken leave of his Bible is 
already on the high road to ruin — ^nay, is already 
more than half ruined. 

6. Memember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. 

Here, my young friends, I enter upon a subject 
so important in its nature, so manifold in its interests, 
so fJEur-reaching in its results, that a volume seems 
necessary, rather than a few brief remarks. On the 
observance or neglect of this one precept, Jiare already 
turned the destinies of unnumbered thousandSj and 
so will it ever be. 

The benevolent Charles S. Dudley stated, that 
he had, at different times, visited one hundred and 
forty-one individuals under sentence of death, all of 
whom agreed that their first crime was Sabbath- 
breaking. Amongst others, he visited a poor man, 
sixty-four years of age, at Oxford Castle. Mr. D. 
asked him what had been his first temptation. 
His answer was, ^^ Breaking the Sabbath-day ; first 
rambling in the fields, then gambling, then drink- 
mg." 

Individuals and communities seem, by a sort of 
moral necessity, to collect their virtues or their vices 
into this one point. He who remembers the Sab- 
bath-day to keep it holy, is generally a virtuous man. 
The community that faithfully observes the Sabbath, 
is uniformly a conmiunity where law is respected, 
liberty is enjoyed, Ufe and property are safe, and 
morals are pure. There is a public >pon8cience, and 
an elevated public sentiment ; private virtues shine 
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oat in all their loveliness; benevolence is abroad 
on her errands of mercy ; and ^' whatsoever things 
are true, pure, honeat, lovely, and of good report," 
abound. 

Directly the reverse is it with an individual, a 
£unily, or a community, which has no Sabbath. 
The Sabbath-breaker is not to be trusted; he is 
generally a vicious character. His moral tone is 
low, his perceptions of right and wrong are be- 
clouded, his conscience does not govern, temptation 
finds but a feeble resistance; abandoning the vir- 
tuous, who keep the Sabbath, he is borne along 
with the low, the unprincipled, and the vicious, un- 
til he adds to the number — already numberless — 
who sadly illustrate the precept: ^'A companion 
of fools shall be destroyed." So it is with a tamilj 
of Sabbath-breakers. Scarcely will you find such a 
fiunily prosperous or happy. They are not united, 
harmonious, and kind among themselves. They do 
not turn out well. They are not good citizens, or 
good neighbours; they neither live well nor die 
well. And so is it with a community. A village 
without a Sabbath is a village without order, peace, 
43ft virtue. Drunkenness, gambling, pro&nity, and 
litigation prevail. Real estate is scarcely worth 
half price. Crime and taxes abound. The arm of 
the law is feeble ; the strong bear down the weak ; 
education is neglected; magistrates are corrupt; 
and the place becomes a sort c^ Sodom, from which 
the good escape, as h&t as they can dispose of their 
property, and get away. 
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The fSur-ieaching wisdom and paternal ViiniTM— 
of our Creator, are eminently displayed in the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath. It was ^ made for man," 
— God's second institution in Paradise, solemnly 
re^nacted on Sinai, confirmed and sanctioned by 
the Saviour and his apostles, and made of uniyersal 
and perpetual obligation. 

It is a grcmd social watitution. On the Sabbath 
the rich and the poor meet together ; arbitrary dis- 
tinctions, arising from birth or fortune, are laid 
aside; all assemble in one house to listen to the 
same truths, to appear before him who is the Maker 
of all, — ^with whom all distinctions, except those of 
character, are valueless, — ^who has sent his Son to 
redeem the peasant no less than the prince; and 
who opens to all the glories of the eternal world, 
on precisely the same terms. Here the hearts of 
the good are knit together in love ; here they feel 
that they are brethren, bom of one blood, redeemed 
by the same Saviour, renewed by the same Spirit, 
adopted into the same &mily, and journeying to the 
same country. 

7%e Sahbath is a grand republican institution, 
A republic without a Sabbath is an impossibili- 
ty. We build upon the intelligence and virtue 
of the people. '* Our means of safety are as peculiar 
as our perils. We have parted with many of the 
prescriptive safeguards of other countries. The 
popular ignorance upon which the monarchies of 
the Old World have so greatly relied for safofy, 
we deprecate as our danger ; the elevation of tfaa 
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in intelligence, which ihey fear, is our hope. 
Thej are building citadels ci defence from their 
own people; we are seeking to awaken in ours a 
higher and higher estimate of their power and their 
rights. Their restraints from violence are external 
ftjroe ; ours are the love of order, the sense of jus- 
tice, the power of conscience, and the fear of God. 
Such are our trusts. If they &il us, all is lost 
Our mistake is fatal, and there is no remedy." 

Now the Sabbath has more influence in promot- 
mg ^ the love of order, the sense of justice, the power 
of oonsdence, and the fear of Gk>d," than all the 
prisons, and penalties, and armies of police, com- 
bined. ^' A Sabbath-keeping people will be an obe- 
dient people. The manner in which they keep the 
Babbath will be found a test of their character, an. 
index to their morality. They who regularly observe 
the Sabbath, will observe the law. They will not 
conmiit theft or robbery who regularly attend pub- 
He worship, which is a part of their proper ob- 
servance of that day." There may be here and 
there an exception ; but the &ct that they are ex- 
ceptions, only serves to confirm the rule. The law- 
less and disobedient are the Sabbath-breakers, and 
not the Sabbath-keepers. 

In a certain village of the &r- West was an atheist 
He was a great admirer of Bobect Dale Owen and 
Fanny Wright ; but he could see no beauty in the 
Son of Righteousness. This man, of course, never 
entered any place of worship. Indeed, in the fruit 
•eaaon, he was specially busy on the Sabbath, in 
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defending his orchards from his great enemieB, the 
wood-pecker, and the idle, profligate persons of the 
village, who on that day usually made sad haroc 
among his apples and peaches. 

One day, while at work with his son-in-law-*- 
an atheist like himself although a more kind and 
courteous gentleman — ^as a pastor of a ccmgrega- 
tion was passing, he very rudely thus accosted the 
minister: — 

^^ Sir, what is the use of your preaching? What 
good do you by it ? Why don't you teach these 
fellows better morals ? Why don't you tell tiiem 
something about stealing in your sermons, and ke^ 
them from robbing my ordiard ?" 

To this the minister pleasantly replied : ^^ My dear 
sir, I am sorry that you are so annoyed, and I would 
most willingly read the fellows who rob your orchaid 
a lecture on thieving; but the truth is, they am 
so much hke you and the major here, that I never 
get a chance." 

^^Good, good!" replied the major, laughing; on 
which the elder atheist^ blushing a little, and, in an 
apologetical tone, said : — 

" Well, well, I believe it is true enough, — ^it is 
not the church-going people who steal my apples I" 

Nicholas Biddle, Esq., late president of the Bank 
of the United States, once dismissed a clerk, because 
the latter refused to write for him, on the Sabbath* 
The young man, with a mother dependent on his 
exertions, was thus thrown out of emplo3nnent by 
what some would call an over-nice scruple of con- 
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sdenoe. But a few days after, Mr. Biddle being 
requested to nominate a cashier for another bank, 
reoammended this very indiyidual, and mentioned 
this incident as a test of his trustworthiness. ^^ You 
can trust him," said he, ^^ he wouldn't work for me 
on Sunday." 

He ^ho breaks the Sabbath, my Mends, or tempts 
o^ers to break it, is not a good citizen ; he is, whether 
intentionally or otherwise, an enemy to his country, 
a Bubverter of its institutions ; and could he succeed 
in making all others like himself, the liberties of the 
nation would be destroyed. 

The Sabbath is the great and all-pervading means 
cf giving efficacy to moral government^ and holds a 
Titian to general morcUitg similar to that which the 
nvurriage institution holds to social purity. It was 
designed, and is adapted to lead people steadily to 
rest from worldly business, cares, and amusements ; 
to contemplate Jehovah as the Creator, Preserver, 
Redeeemer, Benefactor, Owner, Governor, Judge, 
and Disposer of men; to keep alive, and render 
practically efficacious, the knowledge of the one 
only living and true God ; to lead all to worship 
and adore him, and thus to experience the bene- 
fits of his infinitely wise, universal, and benevolent 
reign. 

Hence the reason which he gave to his ancient 
people why they should keep it — "that ye may 
know that I am Jehovah." Had all men properly 
kept the Sabbath, all would have known Jehovah, 
and worshipped him from the creation <A the world 
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to the prasent time, and idolatry never would have 
been practised on the earth. Hence also, when the 
wants of his ancient people required that they should 
no longer depend upon oral communicationfl merely, 
but should have the unchanging laws by whidi 
they were to be governed placed upon a pennaiient 
record — such as, " Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me ; shalt not bow down to graven images ; 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain ; shalt honour thy fitther and thy mother ; shalt 
not kill, commit adultery, steal, bear &lse witness, 
or covet,'^ — ^he put this among them : '^ Remember 
ihe Sabbath-day to keep it holy : in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
nor thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates.^ 
He placed this in the midst of them ; and obedience 
to it was essential, in order to- obedience to the other 
commands. If they would not keep the Sabbath, 
they would not obey him in other things. Sabbath- 
breaking would be treason against the government 
of God, and open the way for universal profligacy 
and ruin. 

The Sabbath was designed to make all men feel 
this ; and to lead them, by keeping it, publicly to 
acknowledge, '^Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of thy hands. They shall perish, but 
thou remainest" And ^ Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatness, and the power, and the victory, and the 
majesty ; for all that is in the heavens and the earth 
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k thine; tfaine is the kingdom, O Jehovah, and thou 
artjBxalted as head above alL" 

Such are some of the truths which, by the keep- 
ing ci the Sabbath, are every week proclaimed to 
ihe world, in a manner adapted to the nature of 
man, and suited to make on him a strong and last- 
ing impression. 

When, on the morning of that blessed day, the 
sun rises and shines as brightly as on oth^ days, 
the oxen graze as peacefully, the lambs skip as 
bfiskly, and the birds sing as sweetly — ^yet no man 
goes forth to his labour, no shop-door or window 
opens, no wheel rattles on the pavement, or vessel 
leaves the harbour, no stage-coach or canal-boat runs, 
no whistling or rumbling is heard on the railroad, 
or bustle is witnessed in any department of secular 
bosiness, but universal stillness reigns throughout 
oieation, except as broken by the voice of prayar 
and praise ascending to its Author — tluit stillness is 
the voice of God to the moral nature of man ; his still, 
snail, but all-pervading and efficacious voice, pro- 
claiming his existence, his character, and his will ; 
that he is a great God, and a great King above all 
gods; that in his hand are the deep places of the 
earth, and that the strength of the hills is his also ; 
that the sea is his, for he made it, and his hands 
fixrmed the dry land ; that he is a Gk)d that judgeth 
in the earth, and is not £eu* from every one c^ us ; 
that on him we are dependent, and to him are ao- 
coontable ; and that he will bring every work into 
judgment,, with every secret thing, whether it be 
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good or evil. And it is a voice which each indivi- 
dual who is enlightened, and not scathed by imqyity 
till he is twice dead, will hear, and in some measiire 
feel. 

In proportion as he hearkens to it, and enters into 
its spirit, he will have a deeper and more operative 
conviction of the presence of God, and of the near- 
ness, reality, and importance of eternal things. He 
will feel more solemn, more as if one thing were 
needful ; as if the &vour of God were life, and his 
loving-kindness better than life; and he will be 
more likely to say, ^^ O come, let us worship and 
bow down ; let us kneel before the Lord our Maker; 
for he is our God, and we are the people of his 
pasture and the sheep of his hand." 

This was designed to be the effect of the stillneas 
of the Sabbath, and this is the preparation whidb 
men need when they go to the house of God, and 
hear his voice speaking through the living ministiy 
to the ear, in order to make it like the rain and the 
snow that come down from heaven and water the 
earth, causing it to bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower and bread to the eater. So^ 
when men rightly keep the Sabbath, will the word 
of the Lord be. It will not return void, but will 
accomplish that which pleases him, and prosper in 
the thmg whereunto he sends it. In the prophetic 
language of inspiration, ^^ Men vnll go out wi(li joy, 
and be led forth with peace ; the mountains and the 
hills will break forth before them into singing, and 
all the trees of the fields will dap their hands. In- 
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«lead of the thorn will come up the fir-tree, and 
instead of the brier, the myrtle-tree ; and it will be 
to the Lord for a name, and for an everlasting sign, 
that shall not be cut off." 

lite Sabbath is emphatkally the young marCs day. 
It gives him one day in seven to rest from the 
labours of the desk, the workshop, or the recitation- 
room ; it enables him to lay aside his secular em- 
ployments, and, repairing with the virtuous and de- 
vout to the house of Christian instruction, to turn 
his thoughts into a new channel, and engage in con- 
templating the great and elevating tniths of our 
holy religion. It thus exerts a most beneficial in- 
fluence on his body and mind. K there were no 
Sabbath, he would be compelled to work three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year^ overtasking 
both his physical and mental energies. The body 
would fail much sooner ; cases of mental inbecility 
and insanity would greatly multiply; the moral 
feelings would be deprived of the fifty-two days in 
the year which the moral Governor of the world 
has designed for their culture and improvement; 
and the whole man would feel the blighting effects 
of such a privation. Illustrations of the beneficial 
tendencies of the Sabbath, and of the evils resulting 
from its desecration, might be multipled to an al- 
most unlimited extent. I present you with the 
following : — 

** In the year 1793," says Grant Thorburn, " when 
Louis XVI. was beheaded, and the French Revo- 
lution was in frill blast, I was a thorough-going 

11 
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radical. With Beventeen more of our club, I 
marched, Mulder a guard of the king's officers, and 
lodged in Edinburgh jail. After a summary hear* 
ing, I got liberty to banish myself and accordingly 
took passage in the good ship Providence, — ^and 
landed at New-York in June, 1794. I was then 
in my twenty-second year. When the ship cast 
off from the wharf, in Scotland, and swung round 
with the breeze, my father stood upon the shore. 
He waved a last adieu, and exclaimed, ^ Remember 
the Sabbath-day.' I arrived at New- York on a 
•Saturday, — and the next day being the Sabbath, 
at nine o'clock in the morning three young men of 
our company called at my lodgings. 

" * Where are you going to-day V they inquired. 

" ' To the church,' I replied. 

" ' We have been ten weeks at sea ; our health 
requires exercise. Let us walk out to-day, and go 
to church next Sabbath,' they replied. 

" ' Said I, you can go where you please, but 111 
go to church ; the last words I heard from my £sither 
were, "Remember the Sabbath-day;" and, had I 
no respect for the fourth commandment, I have not 
yet forgotten his last advice.' 

"They went to the fields, and I went to tiie 
church ; they spent forty or fifty cents in the tavern, 
and I put one penny on the plate at the morning, 
afternoon, and night service — total three pence. 
They continued going into the country, — ^and in 
process of time the landlady's daughter and the 
landlady's niece would join their company. Then 
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each couple hired a gig, at two dollars a day ; wine, 
cake, and ice-cream on the road, fifty cents each ; 
dine at Jamaica, one dollar each. They got home 
at eight o'clock in the evening, half drunk, — and 
having been caught in a thunder-shower, their coats, 
hats, and mantles were damaged fifty per cent. They 
rose the next morning at nine o'clock, with sore 
heads, sore hearts, muddy boots, and an angry con- 
science, — besides being twelve dollars lighter than 
when they started. I went to church, rose at five 
o'clock in the morning — head sound, heart light, 
bones refreshed, conscience quiet — and commenced 
the labours of the week in peace and plenty. They 
were all mechanics ; some of them could earn twelve 
dollars a week. My business, that of a wrought-nail 
maker, was poor ; the cut-nail machines had just got 
into operation, which cut down my wages to a shav- 
ing. With close application, I could only earn five 
dollars and fifty cents per week. Never mind ! at 
the end of the year, my Sabbath-riding shipmates 
had fine coats, fine hats, powdered heads, and ruf- 
fled shirts ; but I had one hundred dollars piled in 
the comer of my chest. Having lived fast, they 
died early. Nearly forty winters are past, and forty 
summers ended since the last was laid in the Potter's, 
or some other field, while I — ^having received from 
my Maker a good constitution, and common-sense 
to take care of it — am as sound in mind, body, 
and spirit, as I was on this day fifty-six years ago, 
when first I set my foot on shore at Governor's 
wharf. New- York. Besides, it's a fact, (for which 
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my family can vouch,) I have been only one day 
confined to the house, by sickness, during all thai 
period." 

Of one hundred* men admittted to the Massar 
chusetts State Prison in one year, eighty-nine had 
lived in habitual violation of the Sabbath, and neglect 
of public worship. 

A gentleman in England, who was in the habit, 
for more than twenty years, of daily visiting con- 
victs, states that, almost universally, when brought 
to a sense of their condition, they lamented their 
neglect of the Sabbath, and pointed to their viola- 
tion of it as a principal cause of their ruin. That 
prepared them for, and led them on, step by step, 
to the commission of other crimes, and finally to the 
commission of that which brought them to the prison, 
and in many cases to the gallows. He has letters 
almost innumerable, he says, from others, proving 
the same thing, and that they considered the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath the great cause of their ruin. 
He has attended three hundred and fifty at the place 
of execution, when they were put to death for their 
crimes ; and nine out of ten who were brought to 
a sense of their condition, attributed the greater part 
of their departure from God to their neglect of the 
Sabbath. 

Another gentleman, who has been conversant 

^See Sabbath Manual, published by the American Tract 
Society, a highly interesting and instructive volume, which 
should be in the hands of every young man in the nation. 
From this volume leveral of these remarks are taken. 
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with prisoners for more than thirty years, states 
that he found in all his experience, both with regard 
to those who had been capitally convicted and those 
who had not, that they referred to the violation of 
tiie Sabbath as the chief cause of their crimes ; and 
that this has been confirmed by all the opportunities 
he has had of examining prisoners. Not that this 
has been the only cause of crime ; but, like the use 
of intoxicating liquors, it has greatly increased public 
and private immorality, and been the means, in a 
multitude of cases, of premature death. 
- Another gentleman, who has had the charge of 
more than one hundred thousand prisoners, and has 
taken special pains to ascertain the causes of their 
crimes, says that he does not recollect a single case 
of capital offence where the party had not been a 
Sabbath-breaker ; and in many cases they assured 
him that Sabbath-breaking was the first step in their 
downward course. Indeed, he says, with reference 
to prisoners of all classes, nineteen out of twenty 
have neglected the Sabbath, and other ordinances 
of religion ; and he has often met with prisoners 
about to expiate their crimes by an ignominious 
death, who earnestly enforced upon survivors the 
necessity of an observance of the Sabbath, and 
ascribed their own course of iniquity to a non- 
observance of that day. 

Says the keeper of one of the largest prisons, — 
^ Nine-tenths of our inmates are those who did not 
value the Sabbath, and were not in the habit of 
attending public worship." 
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The secretary of a Prison-discipline Society, who 
has long been extensively conversant with prisoners, 
was asked how many persons he supposed there 
are in State prisons who observed the Sabbath, and 
habitually attended public worship, up to the tim& 
when they committed the crime for whidi they 
were imprisoned. He answered, " I do not suppose 
there are any.'^ An inquiry into the fiicts, it is 
believed, would show, with but few exceptions, this 
opinion to be correct. Men who keep the Sabbatii 
experience the restraining, if not the renewing and 
sanctifying grace of God. While they keep the 
Sabbath, God keeps them. When they reject the 
Sabbath, he rejects them ; and thus suffers them to 
eat the fruit of their own way, and to be filled with 
their own devices. 

A father, whose son was addicted to riding out 
for pleasure on the Sabbath, was told that if he did 
not stop it his son would be ruined. He did not 
stop it, but sometimes set the example of riding out 
for pleasure himself. His son became a man, was 
placed in a responsible situation, and intrusted 
with a large amount of property. Soon he was a 
defaulter, and absconded. In a different part of the 
country he obtained another responsible situation, 
and was again intrusted with a large amount of 
property. Of that he defrauded the owner, and fled 
again. He was apprehended, tried, convicted, and 
sent to the State prison. After years spent in soli- 
tude and labour, he wrote a letter to his father, 
and, after recounting his course of crime, added,. — 
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^ That was the effect of breaking the Sabbath when 
I was a boy." 

Should every convict who broke the Sabbath 
when a boy, and whose father set him the example, 
speak out from all the State prisons of the country, 
they would tell a story which would cause the ears 
of every one that should hear it to tingle. 

A distinguished merchant, long accustomed to 
extensive observation and experience, and who 
had gained an uncommon knowledge of men, 
said: "When I see one of my apprentices or 
clerks riding out on the Sabbath, on Monday I 
dismiss him. Such a one cannot be trusted." 

Facts echo the declaration — " Such a one cannot 
be trusted." He is naturally no worse than others ; 
but he casts off fear, lays himself open to the as- 
saults of the adversary, and rejects the means of 
Divine protection. He ventures unarmed into the 
camp of the enemy, and is made a demonstration to 
the world of the great truth, that " he that trusteth 
to his own heart is a fool." Not a man in Christen- 
dom, whatever his character or standing, can know- 
ingly and presumptuously trample on the Sabbath, 
devoting it to worldly business, travelling, pleasure, 
or amusement, and not debase his character, in- 
<9*ease his wickedness, and augment the danger that 
he will be abandoned of God, and given up to final 
impenitence and ruin. 

A distinguished merchant in a large city, said to 
the writer : " It is about thirty years since I came 
to this city; and every man through this whole 
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range, who came down to his sUxte^ or suffered his 
oounting-room to be opened on the Sabbath, has 
lost his property. There is no need of breaking 
the Sabbath, and no benefit from it. We have 
not had a vessel leave the harbour on the Sabbath 
for more than twenty years. It is altogether baiter 
to get them off on a week day than on the Sabbath." 
It is better even for this world. And so with all 
kinds ci secular business. Men may seem to gam 
for a time by the profanation of the Sabbath ; but 
it does not end well. Their disappointment, even 
here, often comes suddenly. 

The writer of this, in a late journey, passed near 
the houses of four men who started together for the 
Far West. On Sabbath morning they discussed the 
question, whether it was right and best for them to 
travel on the Lord's day. The result was, three of 
them went onward, and reached the city of Buffalo 
in time to take the steamboat Erie, on her last voy- 
age. On that same Sabbath morning, a company 
of travellers, in another place, discussed the same 
question with regard to the propriety of their travel- 
ling on that day; and they separated one from 
another. A part went on their journey, and a part 
stopped and attended public worship. Those who 
went on arrived in time to take the same boat ; but 
they had not proceeded far when it took fire, and 
was soon in a blaze. Some were consumed ; others 
jumped overboard, and were drowned. " Never," 
said a man who went out to their assistance — ^ never 
shall I forget the sound that struck upon my ear. 
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when I fint came within hearing of that boat. They 
were hanging on the sides, and the burning cinders 
were pouring down on their heads, and they were 
dropping o£f, and dropping off. O, it was Hke the 
waiUng of despair." 

Take another illustration : — 

A young man, the son of pious parents, had been 
most regular in his attendance upon the ministry 
of the Rev. Baptist W. NoeL "All of a sudden, 
he contracted an acquaintance with some young 
men of infidel principles, or who at least were scof- 
fers at religion. He imbibed their views ; and the 
result was, that he entirely absented himself from 
the house of God. But this was not the only eftect 
of his newly adopted principles ; he forthwith com- 
menced a career of unrestrained dissipation, and of 
criminal indulgence of every kind. This, as so 
generally turns out to be the case, laid in a few 
weeks the foundation of a fatal illness. He only 
Hved three months after he had forsaken the sanc- 
tuary, though he was at that time in the enjo3rment 
of p^ect health. When all hopes of recovery had 
vanished, and his friends anticipated his immediate 
dissolution, Mr. Noel was called to visit him. At 
first, and for some time, the dying young man re- 
fiised to even speak to Mr. No^, but wrapped his 
head up in the bed-clothes. After several ineffec- 
tual attempts to induce the unhappy youth to enter 
into conversation about that Being before whose 
tribunal he was about to appear, and that eter- 
nity on whose verge he was standing, Mr. Noel 
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offered up a prayer for him, and was about to 
leave the room. Just as he had his hand on the 
latch of the door, the unhappy young man made an 
effort to sit partially up in his bed, and asked his 
former pastor to stay a moment. Mr. Noel re- 
turned to the bedside of the dying youth,— on 
which, as if making an effort beyond his physical 
strength, he inclined his head towards the ear of 
Mr. Noel, and whispered in accents of so sepulchral 
a character, that they must have saddened if not 
appalled the stoutest heart — ' I am damned !' The 
moment he uttered the awfiil words, he dropped 
down in his bed, — and again enveloping his head 
and fEice in the blankets, refused to utter another 
syllable. He died in a few hours, in a state of 
utter despair." 

And here I would add a word, on the manner 
of spending the Sabbath, Most obviously, the 
Sabbath is designed as a day for getting and do- 
ing good ; for public and private devotion ; and for 
works of benevolence and mercy. It is not a day 
for mere intellcutual improvement, — for studying 
science or politics, for cultivating taste, or for seeking 
mere gratification. It is a day for cultivating the 
conscience and the affections ; for making the heart 
holy, and the life useful. Now these ends may be 
almost or quite defeated, — and too often, in feet, 
are, — ^by not a few really well-disposed yoimg persons. 
They become a sort of mental epicures, and seek 
chiefly entertainment on the Sabbath. Instead of 
choosing a ministry for edification, they choose one 
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that affords them the greatest amount of mental ex- 
citement. Oratory and polished periods become 
more important in their estimation than the gospel 
of Christ. The man who comes to them " with the 
enticing words of man's wisdom," is preferred to 
him who has, with Paul, resolved "to know no- 
thing" among his people "but Christ and him 
crucified." They go to church, much as others go 
to the theatre — ^to be amused. An intellectual dis- 
course, a pleasing voice, brilliant tropes, the inculca- 
tion of good morals, with an occasional well-turned 
compliment to the hearer, and the careful avoidance 
of anything that would make him dissatisfied with 
himself, constitute, in their estimation, fine preach- 
ing. And thus, insensibly, are they led away from 
the very first principles of gospel truth ; their Sab- 
baths are lost, their consciences are hushed to sleep 
by the pleasing opiate, miscalled a gospel sermon, 
never, perhaps, to awake, until they find themselves 
impenitent and unrenewed sinners standing for sen- 
tence at the bar of their Judge. 

And yet again, there are others who pursue a 
course, I will not say equally fatal, but yet fraught 
with danger. They do not allow themselves to sit 
imder heterodox preaching, it is true; they are 
guarded, and their principles are fixed on this point ; 
but they cultivate roving and vagrant habits, wan- 
dering from church to church — no one in particular 
is their home. They are in no Sabbath school as 
teachers, in no Bible-class as learners ; they culti- 
vate acquaintance with no particular minister, and 
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interest themselTes in the prosperity of no partieiir 
lar congregation. They are like a student who 
should roam from one school or o(^^ to another, 
spending a week in one, and a month in the next, 
until he had gone the rounds of all ; and they come 
out as httle profited in religion, as such a student 
would in education. K all were to pursue the same 
course, there could be neither churches nor pastors, 
Sabbath schools nor reviyals. Truth could never 
be brought to bear upon the mind consecutively. 
No course oieystematic instruction could be pursued* 
The minds of such persons resemble the lumber^ 
room of some old baronial castle, which has been 
the receptacle for disjointed furniture, odds and ends, 
shreds and patches, from time immemorial. In thii 
church they hear (me of a course of sermons on the 
decalogue ; in the next, <me of a series on the patri- 
archs ; in the third, (me of ten on the incarnation ; 
and in a fourth, hcdf of a discourse, the remainder 
of which was to be given in the evening. Not 
wishing to constitute myself your censor, but being 
in reality your friend, I must warn you, dear youth, 
against these dangers. Choose for your church one 
where the gospel is preached — ^preached earnestly 
and affectionately. Where these prime truths are 
specially insisted upon — that man is an undom 
sinner, and Christ an all-sufficient Saviour ; that 
repentance is our immediate duty, and salvation our 
present privilege. What has a perishing sinner to 
do with anything else? "Faith," says Cecil, "i« 
the masteivspring of a minister — Hell is before 
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me, and thousands of souls shut up there in ever- 
lasting agonies — Jesus Christ stands forth to save 
men from rushing into this bottomless abyss — 
he sends me to proclaim his ability and his love. 
I want no fourth idea !— every fourth idea is con- 
temptible !— every fourth idea is a grand imperti- 
nence 1" 

7. Seeky by daily and earnest prayer^ the guid- 
€mce and protection of your Father in heaven, 

God is ^Hhe hearer of prayer P "He will re- 
gard the prayer of the destitute, and not despise 
their prayer." "Ask," says he, "and it shall be 
given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you ; for every one that asketh, 
receiveth; and he that seeketh, findeth ; and to him 
that knocketh, it shall be opened." What could be 
more encouraging ? That the " high and lofty One, 
that ii^abiteth eternity;" the great and glorious 
Jehovah, " whose understanding is infinite," whose 
power is omnipotent, who upholds all worlds, and 
pours the tide of life through illimitable space, 
and whose government extends over unnumbered 
suns and systems, — ^that he should listen to the 
prayer of the destitute, that his ear should be atten- 
tive to the gentle plaint of the bereaved widow, the 
cry of the lonely orphan, the sighing of the prisoner, 
or the young man, who " cries unto him, My Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth," is, indeed, conde- 
scension the most wonderful, and a truth the most 
encouraging. Who would suppose this could be 
any other than a praying world? Who would 
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imagine that any one would neglect a privilege 80 
great and precious? 

" Just fancy that in our earth's yearly journey 
round the sun, there was disclosed a crevice in the 
sky; that on one night in the year, and on one 
mountain-top, there was a vista opened through 
the encircling vault, and a sight of dazzling glories 
revealed to all who gazed from the favoured sum- 
mit, — and fancy that through the brilliant gap 
there fell a shower of gold and gems, — and that this 
recurred regularly on the self-same evening every 
year, — what a concourse to that Pisgah might yon 
count upon 1 How many eager eyes would strain 
the breathless hour beforehand, till tlie first streak 
of radiance betokened the bursting glory ; and how 
many emulous hands would rush together to catch 
the flaming rubies, and the diamond rain !" And 
yet, what would be the value of " the flaming rubies 
and the diamond rain," compared with those bless- 
ings which may descend on any hill or mountain^ 
into any grove or vineyard, beside any gushing 
spring, or in any secluded chamber which we choose 
to make our oratory — our place of prayer ? What 
are sparkling gems to that guiding and guarding 
Providence into whose hands we may daily commit 
ourselves in prayer? What are they, compared 
with a cloudless sky and a serene spirit ? O ! what 
are all the riches of eai*th, compared with the bless- 
ings we may every day receive at the thron<B ci 
mercy ? 

" We may ask God's blessing on little things a^ 
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well SB great There is nothing which it is right for 
us to do, but it is also right to ask that God would 
bless it. There is nothing so little, but the frown 
of God can convert it into a sad calamity, or his 
smile exalt it into a most memorable mercy ; and 
there is nothing we can do, but its complexion for weal 
QT woe depends entirely upon what the Lord will make 
of it. It is said of Matthew Henry, that no journey 
was undertaken, no subject or course of study en- 
tered upon, no book committed to the press, nor 
any trouble apprehended or felt, without a particular 
Application to the mercy-seat for direction, assist- 
ance, and success. The late Bishop Heber, on each 
new incident of his history, or on the eve of any 
undertaking, used to compose a brief Latin prayer. 
Afiier he had gained the prize for his beautiM 
poem, 'Palestine,' — after it had been read in the 
ears of applauding Oxford, — ^the successful scholar 
could nowhere be found, till some one discovered 
him on his knees, giving thanks to Him who had 
given him tlie power to produce that poem, — and 
who had spared his parents to witness and share 
his joy. It was to prayer that Henry IV. of France 
ascribed his crown, and Gustavus of Sweden owed 
his victories. The father of the modern fine arts 
was wont, before he began any new composition, to 
invoke his aid, who in other days taught Aholiab ; 
and the Goliath of English literature felt that he 
studied successfully when he prayed earnestly : and 
what Michael Angelo, and Milton, and Johnson found 
fo hopeful to their mighty genius, cannot hinder us." 
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Howard and Washington were men of prayer.. 
^ The life of Francke exhibits many signal answers 
to prayer. His orphan house was literally bnih 
up and sustained by answers to prayer. A pious 
slave in Newport, Rhode Island, was allowed by 
his master to labour for his own profit, whatever 
time he could gain by extra diligence. He laid 
up all he could earn in this way, hr the purpose 
of purchasing the freedom of himself and &mily ; 
but when some of his Christian friends heard of 
his situation, they advised him to resort to prayw. 
Accordingly the next day he gained, he set it apart 
for fasting and prayer; but before the close of the 
day, his master, who knew nothing of the manner 
in which he was employed, sent for him, and gave 
him a written certificate of his freedom. Thk 
slave, whose name was Newport G^ardiner, was 
a man of good character, and ardent piety ; and 
in 1825 he was ordained deacon of a church 
of coloured people who sailed from Boston for 
Liberia." 

These are a few amid illustrations innimierable, 
that God is indeed " the hearer of prayer." Avail 
yourselves, my young friends, of this privil^e, 
cherish an habitual sense of your dependence, and 
breathe forth daily that prayer which is the lan- 
guage of dependence, into the ear of mercy. 
Never allow yourself to be shamed out of your 
confidence in God. Let no banter or jeers from 
brainless scoffers, or sophistry fit)m pro£me witlings, 
induce you to abandon your prayers. Remember 
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that God's eye follows you from your secret cham- 
ber ; and if you rush from your prayerless waking 
into the business of the day, no marvel if Provi- 
dence abandon you, if your temper is chafed, 
your business entangled, or your life endangered. 
"Though," says Sir Matthew Hale, "the secret 
direction of Almighty God is principally seen in 
matters relating to the good of the soul, — ^yet, in 
the great and momentous concerns of this life, a 
good man, fearing God, and begging his direction, 
will very often, if not at all times, find it. I can call 
my own experience to witness, that even in the 
external actions, occurrences, and incidents of my 
whole life, I have never been disappointed of the 
best direction, when I have in humility, and a 
sense of my own deficiency, implored it." 

12 
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LECTURE VI. 

POSITION AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 

YOUNG MEN. 

" For David, after he had served his own generation by the 
will of God, fell on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and 
saw corruption." — ^Acts xiii, 86. 

The life of David is full of interest. In early life 
we behold the ruddy shepherd boy, leading his 
father's flocks amid the green pastures, and beside 
the running brooks which surround Bethlehem. 
Suddenly he appears transformed into the victorious 
warrioi*, whose triumphs the fair daughters of Isradi 
celebrate, "with singing, with joy, with tabrett 
and instruments of music." Now, again, we be- 
hold him an outcast, the object of kingly jealousy, 
and hunted from tribe to tribe, " like a partridge 
upon the mountains." Finally we see him the 
great monarch, the unrivalled poet, the inspired 
seer, the devout worshipper, — eclipsed for a moment 
by a sad fall, but rising again, — his sun at lengUi 
sets in glory; and the pen of inspiration portrays 
his deeds, and his exit. " He served his own gene- 
ration by the will of God, and fell on sleep, and was 
laid unto his fathers." 

My object in selecting this fine passage, is to 
make it the foundation of some remarks on the 

POSITION AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF YOUNG MEN. 

That the interests of society are concentarated in 
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het young people, particularly her young men, is 
obvious to all reflecting persons. "When Catiline 
attempted to overthrow the liberties of Rome, he 
b^an by corrupting the young men of the city,— 
and forming them for deeds of daring and crime. 
In this he acted with keen discernment of what 
constitutes the strength and safety of a community 
— th>e virtue and intelligence of its youth, especially 
of its young men. This class of persons has, with 
much propriety, been denominated the flower of a 
country, — ^the rising hope of the Church and society. 
Whilst they are preserved uncorrupted, and come 
forward, with enlightened minds and good morals, 
to act their respective parts on the stage of life, the 
foundations of social order and happiness are secure, 
— and no weapon formed against the safety of the 
community can prosper. This is indeed a truth so 
obvious, that all wise and benevolent men — whether 
statesmen, philanthropists, or ministers of religion — 
have always felt a deep and peculiar interest in this 
dass of society. How entirely this accords with the 
spirit of inspiration it is needless to remark. Hardly 
any one trait of the Bible is more prominent, than 
its benevolent concern for the youthful generations 
of men. On them its instructions drop as the rain, 
and distil as the dew ; around their path it pours 
its purest light and sweetest promises ; and by every 
motive of kindness and entreaty, invitation and 
warning, it aims to form them for duty and happi- 
ness, for holiness and heaven." — Hawe^s Lectures 
io Tmmg Men. 
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1. You live, my young friend*, in an a/uipicwm 
€Lge. 

The treasures which are laid at the feet of this 
generation have cost much and are invaluable; 
they are the slow accumulations of ages of toil and 
8u£fering. The man ofscience consumed not m^elj 
the midnight oil, but literally consumed himself in 
those laborious and wasting studies, by the aid of 
which civilization has risen to her present position. 
The man of inventive genius did the same, — ^while 
the man of piety cheerfully shed his blood that con- 
science might be free. 

The lessons history is designed to teach, are too 
often entirely overlooked. The moving panorama 
presents an ever-shifting scene, in which those plagues 
of the world, called heroes, are ever prominent 
The marshalled hosts, the fields of carnage, the con- 
flagrations of cities and desolation of provinces, the 
intrigues of cabinets and profligacy of courts, the 
pomp and glitter of royalty, attract the eye and 
impress the imagination, while the real interests of 
society are forgotten. Yet down, fer beneath the 
glittering pageant, there were elements at w<M*k, 
scarcely noticed, but deep, profound, and, in their 
results, &r-reaching and momentous. Gralileo is at 
work in his study; Wichf is translating the Bible; 
Luther is slowly and painfully working out the 
problem, " How can a man be just with his Maker!" 
Huss is suffering in his dungeon, at Oonstanoe; 
Jerome is pleading the cause of humanity before the 
princes and ecclesiastics of assembled Eun^ ; the 
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Waidenses are pouring forth their blood like water ; 
the martyrs of Lyons, and Paris, imd Smithfield, 
are giving their bodies to the scaffold and the 
flames; the Pilgrims are braving the tempests of 
the Atlantic in the little Mayflower, and lying 
down amid the famine and snows of a New-Eng- 
land winter, in coffins rude, and graves unmarked ; 
Howard is diving into the depths of dungeons, and 
the infection of hospitals ; Wesley and Whitefield 
are braving the mobs of an ignorant and brutalized 
sodety, whom tithe-fed parsons have left to the 
reforming agencies of the cock-pit and the prize- 
ring : everywhere the agencies are at work — every- 
where the struggle is going on. And these are but 
the continuation of a conflict, commenced long, long 
ago. Patriarchs and prophets began it ; the award 
they received was long since recorded : " Cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, bonds and imprisonment They 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword ; they wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented. They wandered in deserts and in moun- 
tains, and in dens and caves of the earth." More 
than this: even "He who came as man's great 
model and great deliverer, was seized as an im- 
postor, and crucified as a malefactor." 

History is crimsoned — ^it flows down a tide of 
blood. The altars of tyranny have been ever smok- 
ing ; the priests of violence have ministered at those 
altars day and night The sighing of the prisoners 
has never ceased. Even at this day Rome has b«r 
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inquisition, and hurls her anathemas at freedom and' 
the Bible. 

Now, my young friends, there is a lesson here ; 
history has her surface of movement and counter- 
movement, of plot and counter-plot. She presents 
the spectacle of the prancing war-horse and the 
nodding plume, the pageant of courts and royalty ; 
but she has her deep under-current of instruction. 
If '^ the lines have now fallen to us in pleasant 
places, and if we have now a goodly heritage," we 
are to remember it was not always so. When I 
see Jeremiah in his loathsome dungeon, or Daniel 
thrust into the den of lions, or Paul incarcerated at 
Philippi, I am not to forget that I have a per- 
sonal interest in the conflict of principle with power 
in which they engaged. Huss and Jerome suffered 
in a far-off land, which I never saw, and in an age 
which dates back generations before I was born; 
but every word of their eloquent pleadings, and 
every act of their far more eloquent sufferings, waa 
for me. They fought for truth and conscience ; and 
I have as deep an interest in truth and conscience 
as they had. It is thus I would read history. We 
should visit the fires of Smithfield, and the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, not as spectators^ but as brothers. 
We should look upon the reformers and the mar- 
tyrs, the Pilgrims and the Huguenots, as fighting 
not their own battle merely, but ours also. And 
when we sit down to read a free Bible, or assemble 
at the family altar, or go unmolested to the house 
of God, we should remember tlie time was when 
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preaching the gospel was^a crime; possessing the 
Bible was a crime ; reading it to one's own family was 
the road to the dungeon ; and assembling for prayer 
must be at midnight, and in the depths of wilds and 
forests. Such is a fsunt outline of the picture of former 
times, and such the price of the privileges we enjoy. 

2. You live in a favoured country. 

In this respect, our advantages are unrivalled. 
We have a domain of vast extent, washed by two 
oceans, indented with bays and harbours, and 
abounding with vegetable and mineral resources. 
It is visited by no famines, rocked by no earth- 
quakes, scourged by no armies of locusts, and swept 
by no burning sirocco. But these, however essential 
to the development of national greatness, are not its 
chief advantages. It is a country where strugghng 
freedom has at length found a home, and the op- 
pressed of every land find an asylum, — where 
the people are burdened by no standing armies, 
and groan under the burden of no national debt* — 

° The following familiar passage from the facetious Sidney 
Smith contaius truth which many a struggling Englishman 
finds to be quite too serious for a joke : — 

** We can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable conse- 
quences of being too fond of glory — ^taxes upon every article 
that enters into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed 
under the foot — taxes upon everything which is pleasant to 
gee, hear, feel, smell, or taste— taxes upon warmth, light, and 
locomotion — taxes on everything on earth, and the waters 
under the earth— on everything that comes from abroad, or is 
grown at home — taxes on the raw material — taxes on every 
fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man — ^taxes 
on the cause which pampers man's appetite, and the drug that 
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a country in which religion stands upon her own 
merits, and conscience is free. 

" The leading design of Providence in reference 
to this country was, no doubt, a religious one. 
It is known that the first discoverers of this continent 
were Romanists. America was taken possession of 
by Papal governments." Nothing seemed more 
probable at one time, than that the whole country 
would have languished under that system of ty- 
ranny which crushes both body and mind. 

France had taken early possession of the Cana- 
das, and also seized the mouths of the Mississippi. 
Her train of forts extended from the lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Her plans were well laid, and she 
had fixed her eye on that cradle of liberty — ^the 
New-England States. One attempt was made after 
another, to seize upon that stronghold of Protest- 
restores him to health— on the ermine which decorates the 
judge, and th« rope which hangs the criminal — on the poor 
man's salt, and the rich man's spice — on the brass-nails of 
the coffin, and the ribbons of the bride — at bed or board, 
couchant or levant, we must pay. The school-boy whips hii 
taxed top ; the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with 
a taxed bridle, on a taxed road ; and the dying Englishman 
pours his medicine, which has paid seven per cent., into a 
spoon that has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself back upon 
his chintz bed, which has paid twenty-two per cent., and ex- 
pires in the arms of his apothecary, who has paid a license of 
a hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. 
His whole property is then immediately taxed from two to 
ten per cent. Besides the probate, large fees are demand^ 
for burying him in the chancel, his virtues are handed down 
to posterity on taxed marble ; and he is then gathered to his 
fathers, to be taxed no more." 
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antism, but without success. *^ At length an arma- 
ment of forty ships, under the Duke D'Anville, 
was fitted out for the destruction of those colonies. 
It put to sea from Chebucto, in Nova Scotia. But 
while the pious people, apprized of their danger, 
were, by fasting and prayer, looking to God for 
deliverance, a tempest suddenly arose, out of a 
previously clear sky, by which the greater part of 
that proud fleet was wrecked. The duke and his 
principal general committed suicide; many died 
with disease ; and thousands found a watery grave. 
A small remnant, faint and spiritless, returned to 
France, and the enterprise was forever abandoned." 
God had reserved this land for better purposes: 
he intended it as the home of liberty, civil and 
religious. " Had New-England been colonized im- 
mediately on the discovery of the American con- 
tinent, the old English institutions would have been 
planted under the powerful influence of Popery, 
that giant despotism which had crushed the liberties 
of Europe. Had the settlement been made in the 
days of Elizabeth, it would have been before the 
activity of the popular mind in religion had con- 
ducted to a corresponding activity of mind in poli- 
tics. America opened as a field of adventure, just 
at the time when mind began to assume its inde- 
pendence, and religion its vitality." 

These facts are worthy of our gravest attention. 
Providence has carried forward a long train of 
events, to bring about the existing order of things 
in this country. Our advantages are of the high- 
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eei order. The sun in his circuit looks down upcm^ 
no such land. The coming generations of these 
States have a grand tlieatre on which to act 

And now, young men, you come forward, not to 
gaze with the dim eye of age upon this fair field of 
enterprise; not bowed down with the weight of 
years ; not trembling on the verge of life, and just 
ready to depart ; but you come with the buoyancy 
of youth, the strength and vigour of early man- 
hood. And, 

" With all the world before you where to chooie, 
And Providence your guide," 

what is to hinder you from entering upon a high 
career of honour and usefulness ? 

3. Gh-eat responsibilities are about to be committed 
to the young men of this nation. 

The magnitude of these interests can scarcely be 
estimated. The United States are now nearly as 
large as the whole of Europe. " When the mind 
attempts to grasp the thought of the present and 
prospective greatness of tlie people inhabiting tliis 
territory, the boundless resources to be developed 
by the skill and industry of a free people, the influ- 
ences that will emanate from, such a nation for good 
or for evil, the mind is overwhelmed." 

To the young men of our nation are these 
interests to be committed, — and not these merely. 
The government of the Union, and of the several 
States, the legislation and execution of laws, the 
election of oflScers, are to be transferred to 
their hands; also the religious interests of the 
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nation, with all her churches, and benevolent 
and humane institutions. With them it will be 
left to determine, whether this fair inheritance 
shall bloom in beauty, or become a moral waste; 
whether it shall remain the home of freedom, or 
its grave, — whether law shall be respected, property 
and life safe, learning cherished, the tone of public 
morals elevated, and religion continue her aggressive 
and onward course ; or whether the fires shall go 
out upon our altars, and our glory depart 

Nor would I Ml to remind you, that as these 
great interests have thus far been built up— by wise 
heads and laborious hands — so they are to be sus- 
tained. The goodly machine is not that dream of 
folly, a perpetual motion. It requires the motive 
power of public spirit and intelligent piety,— -of 
great hearts and strong hands. It needs a genera- 
tion of young men who look for great things, who 
plan great things, and work for great things. 

When Dr. Chalmers was executing his plan of 
establishing parochial schools in connexion with 
St. John's parish, in Glasgow, he called on Dr. 
Taylor, the head of the college, in order to purchase 
a site belonging to that institution. In consequence 
of the importance and novelty of the undertaking 
he expressed a hope of obtaining it on reasonable 
terms. "The undertaking," said Dr. Taylor, "is 
an important one, but it is not a new one; we 
have been talking for twenty years of establishing 
parochial schools in Glasgow." "Yes," said Dr. 
Chalmers ; " but how many years more do you in^ 
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tend to talk about it? Now we are going to do 
the thinff, and not to talk about it; and so you 
must let the price be as moderate as possible, 
teeing we are going to take the labour of talking 
and projecting entirely off your hands." 

A pithy answer this, and full of instruction. 
There is a vast difference between mere talking and 
doing. Young men, there is a great work before 
you. Up! quit you like men; be strong. The 
standard-bearers are falUng. Seize the banner; 
unfurl it to the breeze. Everything around you 
cries. Do something while you may ; act quickly, 
act vigorously ! 

With what deep, what absorbing interest, are the 
eyes of the wise and good turned towards our 
young men ! How intently are they watching the 
principles you are imbibing, and the characters you 
are forming! With what intensity of earnestness 
are they offering up their prayers to God, that a 
generation of young men may come forward, with 
characters formed upon the principles of integrit^^ 
decision^ energy^ and benevolence, — a generation 
devotedly pious, and extensively active and useful. 

Having thus briefly alluded to your position and 
responsibilities, I proceed to notice, — 

U. Some of the cautions you should observe, and 
the qualifications you should seek. 

1. Seriously consider your position and respon- 
sUnlities. 

^^ I sometimes see, as I sit in my pew during the 
service," says Cecil, '* an idle fellow saunter into the 
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chapel. He gapes about him for a few minutes ; 
finds nothing to arrest or interest him ; seems scarce- 
ly to understand what is going forward ; and after a 
lounge or two goes out again. I look at him, and 
think : Thou art a wonderful creature I — a perfect 
miracle ! What a machine is that body !— Kjuriously, 
fearfully, wonderfully framed ! an intricate, delicate, 
and harmonious structure ! And then to ascend to 
thy soul — ^its nature, its capacities, its actual state, 
its designation, its eternal condition ! I am lost in 
amazement ! while he seems to have no more con- 
sciousness of all this than the brutes that perish." 

Vary the circumstances of this picture a little, 
and, alas, will it not be found a true portrait of 
but too many young men ? They have no idea of 
either their weakness or their strength. Ask them 
what they are? and whither they are going? for 
what purpose they are in the world? and what 
they purpose to do in it ? what claims society has 
upon them? and how they design to meet those 
claims? and you will find that these are questions 
to which they have never given an hour's serious 
attention. They have put to sea ; but have no idea 
of their destination. We have a striking illustra- 
tion of these remains, in the early life of Paley. 
"I spent," says he, "the first two years of my 
undergraduateship unprofitably. I was constantly 
in society where we were not immoral, but idle and 
expensive. At the commencement of the third 
year, after having left the usual party at a late 
hour, I was awakened at five in the morning by 
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one of my companions, who stood at my bedside, 
and said : ' Paley, I have been thinking what a fool 
you are. I could do nothing, probably, if I were 
to try. I could afford the indolent life you lead. 
[A great mistake, by the way.] You could do 
everything, and cannot afford it. I have had no 
sleep during the whole night, on account of these 
reflections ; and am now come solemnly to inform 
you that, if you persist in your indolence, I must 
renounce your society.' I was so struck with the 
visit, and the visitor, that I lay in bed a great part 
of the day, and formed my plan. I ordered my 
bedmaker to lay my fire every evening, in order 
that it might be lighted by myself. I arose at five, 
read during the whole day, took supper at nine, 
went to bed, and continued the practice up to this 
hour." You scarcely need be told the result : — ^That 
Paley has leff behind him works which thousands 
continue to peruse with equal pleasure and profit; 
and which will doubtless survive as long as the 
English language shall continue to be a vehicle of 
thought* 

Here, my young Mends, was a mind of the first 
class — here were abilities of the highest order — ^in 
the utmost danger of accompHshing nothing for the 
benefit of mankind, — of doing nothing better in tlie 
world than afford another illustration of the melan- 

^ Reference is here made to his " Natural Theology," and 
particularly to his " EvideTtces of Christianity" a work which 
cannot be too highly commended. His Moral Philosophy is 
not a safe guide. 
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-chdij truth, that ^with the talents of an angel a 
man may be a fooL" 

2. Resolve on reaching the highest attainable 
point of intelligence and virtue. 

The Being who made you, never endowed you 
with a single power or faculty that was not in a 
high degree improvable. While he gave you a 
body, more " curiously and wonderftiUy made," more 
delicate and complex in its organism, more noble and 
commanding in form, than any other matenal struc- 
ture whatever, — ^he gave you a mind, as much supe- 
rior even to this master-piece in physics, as the jewel 
is superior to the casket in which it is enshrined. 
And every feculty of that mind he made capable of 
improvement, — ^the understanding to become more 
sound, the judgment more acute, the will more 
authoritative, the conscience more discriminating, 
the emotions more tender, the heart more generous, 
the desires more eager, the habits of the soul more 
confirmed by each virtuous exercise. 

Let your aims then be high. Add not to the 
number, already numberless, who have no elevation 
of character, — ^no high aims, no ambition to act 
worthy of themselves. To see a being, created in 
the image of God, whose nature is spiritual, whose 
lifetime is eternity, whose companions may be angels, 
whose home heaven, — to see such a being a mere 
sensualist, grovelling in the dust, or the mere gay 
insect of the hour, flitting from flower to flower 
in search of transient pleasures, — to see a being of 
intellect, profoundly absorbed witli the dreams of 
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fiuicy, or, in its highest flights, reaching the lighter 
artides of newspapers and monthliefi, and chilled 
with ^*' a mental ague at the sight of a book that 
requires thought, or inculcates any of the seriouB 
duties of life," — to see taste gravely employed in 
selecting baubles to adorn a fashionable exquisite, 
or contemplating these adornments in the minor, 
— ^to see a group of fine-looking young men, gather- 
ed around some brawling dram-shop politician, or 
spending their evenings at billiards, or in oyst6^ 
saloons, — O, these are sad sights! Descend not 
thus, young man ; you have a higher destiny. Yoa 
were sent into the world to ally yourself to great 
principles — ^truth, justice, benevolence, purity ; sent 
to exemplify them in your own character; sent to 
nnge yourself with the good, on the side of what- 
soever things are true, and pure, and lovely, and of 
good report : and this you can do in any situation. 
These are principles you can call into action in the 
cottage as well as in the palace ; in the mechanic's 
shop as well as in the legislator's seat, or on the 
judge's bench. The high archangel, abroad on his 
mission to some distant province of Jehovah's em- 
pire, acts on no higher principle than the teacher 
of two or three small children in a Sabbath 
sdiool. 

And, in cultivating your minds and hearts, seek 
solid aliment, grapple with great truths ; the mind, 
no less than the body, requires a nutritive aliment 
and a vigorous exercise. As no one could hope 
for health who should attempt to live upon con- 
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feetionaiy,— <Hr for vigour of miiflcle or joint, who 
should take little or no exercise, — so no mind can 
he healthy and vigorous which converses only with 
the light and fugitive publications with which the 
pfesa teems. The Bible is pre-eminently a book 
that requires thought; it brings the mind in con- 
tact with great truths. The one single idea of a 
God — ^whose power is omnipotent, whose wisdom is 
infinite, and whose being is eternal — ^the Creator 
. and Upholder of all things — has more power to ex* 
pand the intellect, than whole libraries, destitute of 
this mighty conception. ^We would match the 
sacred volume against every other, when the object 
|«oposed in the perusal is the strengthening tli^e 
undeostanding by contact with lofty truth, or re- 
fining the taste by acquaintance with exquisite 
beauty." 

Before passing firom this topic, my young finends, 
I would like to have you just put these questions 
to yourselves, individually. What acquaintance 
have I with the book of God? Can I give a 
tc^erable account of its prominent doctrines ? Have I 
anything like a clear and concise view of its prophe- 
cies and their accomplishment ? Have I in my own 
mind a correct conception of the nature of a mira- 
de, so as to distinguish a real from a pretended 
<me; and could I give some tolerable account of 
those recorded in the Old and New Testaments ? 
OouU I give the leading features of the historical 
and biographical portions of the Scriptures ! And 
49 1 uiMJlfritiild the general grounds on which th« 

1? 
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Bible challenges my belief as a rbvslatiov from 
ood! 

I put these questions, not only because these are 
topics which you are greatly concerned to under- 
stand ; but also because many believe the Bible to 
be the word of God, who know too little of its 
contents. Here, for example, is a confession of one, 
— and one, too, evidently fer from being ignorant 
on general subjects, — ^that I fear would apply to 
not a few. 

" I had a book by me," says the writer, " whi^ 
from prejudice of education, and not from any 
rational conviction, I called the word of God. I 
n^er went so far as to profess infidelity, but I was 
a more inconsistent character. I said that I believed 
a book to be a revelation from God, while I treated 
it with the greatest neglect, living in direct opposition 
to its precepts, and seldom taking the trouble to look 
into it ; or, if I did, it was to perform a task — a kind 
of atonement for my sins. I went on in this oonrBe 
of life, while the Melville Castle was detained at the 
Mother Bank by contrary winds ; and having abun- 
dance of leisure for reflection, I began to think thai 
I would pay a little more attention to this book. 
The more I read it, the more worthy it 'appeared 
of God; and after examining the evidence with 
which Christianity is supported, I became fully 
persuaded of its truth." 

Instead of being careless and indifferent about 
religion, he now came to see that it was ^ the chief 
end of man." And so will every hcmtt mtd httA 
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Uffent inquirer come to see that ^' religion is indeed. 
the chief end of man." And it is not light that 
Christianity fears, but darkness ; it is not know- 
ledge, but ignorance. Pursue, then, my friends, m 
inteUigent course. Sit down to the study of your 
Bibles, as you do to your chemistry, or astronomy. 
Pursue it with the same determination that yoi> 
would your geometry or algebra. Nay, with much 
more diligence and determination; for you may 
live and die in ignorance of any particular branch 
of science, and yet be saved ; but you cannot live 
iumI die ignorant of the way of salvation, without 
a loss, which shall be not only irreparable, but 
eternal. 

But in addition to this first and most important 
•oquisition, ani/ young man of common sense, and 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet as his instru- 
ments, may, however limited his opportunities, be-, 
oome acquainted with many of the leading facts 
in history, — ^may gain some general acquaintance 
with moral and mental philosophy, — ^leam the 
nature and requirements of the constitution and 
goveniment under which he lives, — and study the 
lives of those great and good men, whose example 
furnishes' one of the strongest stimulants to improve- 
ment in knowledge and virtue. And here let me 
aay, that in these days of books, and multiplied 
£ualities for the acquisition of knowledge, it is a 
ihftme for any young man to be ignorant 

Only think of a young man ignorant of his 
BlUtyignonuiit of vaonlkj ignonmt of the icifii^a 
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of mind, ignorant of history, with little or no 
quaintance with biography, and even the conatita- 
tiou and government of his country, — and yet 
heard inquiring for the ^^ latest novel P^ Such a 
young man, wherever he is to be found, will never 
— ^unless he greatly alter for the better— be fit la 
put a vote in the ballot-box, or to sit in the juror's 
seat; will never be of any service to the community^ 
but will go down 

"To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung/' 

Plan wi^ely^ and act mgoraitsly and petmner- 
ingly. 

It is impossible to accomplish any important 
object without wise plans, and vigorous and per* 
severing action. If the first be wanting, our eneiw 
gies are wasted. We may be constantly employed, 
we may bring every power into energetic action, 
and we may pursue an object with untiring per- 
severance, — ^but lot the labouring mountain has 
brought forth a rrwuse ! ^ Europus, king of Mace- 
don, spent his time in making lanterns, — a very use- 
ful article, but no business for a king. Horatius, 
king of Parthia, employed his time in catching 
moles, and was one of the best moleK»tchers in 
the kingdom ; but does it tell to his credit ? Was 
Biantes of Lydia a useful man, or worthy ruler, 
though he was excellent at filing needles?" Plan 
wisely, then. Life has its great purposes; every 
nm has his place in the great fii^d. Bf has an 
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ftpdttide for something, and Providence has yrork 
Ibr him to do. In his providential calling, what- 
ever it may be, he can be both useful and happy. 
K he attempt that to which he is unfitted, he will be 
perpetually mortified, disappointed, and discouraged, 
by a succession of blunders and failures. If his 
aim be below his capacity and position, he will 
waste his energies, and live to little purpose. 
Amid many objects of pursuit, of which a person 
is capable, he should always choose the most im- 
portant; and then resolve to reach the highest 
attainable excellence in accomplishing that object 
What multitudes, by missing their way in life, are 
living uselessly, and dying unwept and unhonoured- 
A life of usefulness is missed, by vain attempts at 
something for which neither nature nor Providence 
ever designed us : or we live to no purpose, because 
we refuse to occupy the position that both nature 
and Providence did design for us. A good sdiool- 
teacher spoils himself by vain attempts at becoming 
a statesman. A man designed to build good houses, 
Squanders life in making poor sermons. Or a man 
of rare genius, capable of entrancing, senates, or 
preaching the glorious gospel of the Son of God, 
is found associating with horse-jockeys on the race- 
course, or immured in mere money-making behind 
the counter. Now, the teacher is an honourable 
man in his place ; but useless, and even ridiculous, 
out of it. The mechanic is a respectable and useful 
man m his place ; but it is a pity to spoil a good 
)ifaHniaker to make a poor preadur. And mtm 
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pitiable still is it, to see a man whose inteUdol^ 
manners, and address might fit him for the highest 
walks of usefulness, herding with the most vulgar 
and vicious classes of society. 

But however wisely we lay our plans, it will benelSt 
us little, unless we act with energy and perseverance. 
"The slothful man saith, there is a lion in the way; 
I shall be slain in the streets." There are some 
difficulties to be encountered, some obstacles to be 
overcome ; and the slothful sink down with despon- 
dency and inaaion, while the energetic grapple widi 
these difficulties, and find them one after another 
giving way, — ^and their career becomes one con- 
tinued series of successes and triumphs. It is, in- 
deed, wonderful, to see what one sagacious, deter- 
mined, and persevering spirit will accomplish. Tou 
may, perhaps, recollect the prodigal, who had by 
profligacy wasted his patrimonial estates, and be- 
come the scorn of his worthless associates. Groing 
out to put an end to his miserable life, he sat down 
on the brow of a hill, pverlooking what were 
once his own possessions. Here he remained fixed 
in thought . for some hours, when suddenly he 
sprang from the ground with a vehement .and ex- 
ulting emotion. His plan was formed; all these 
estates should be his again ; he would seize the first 
opportunity of earning any sum, however small; 
and he would not spend a &rthing, unless compeUed 
by absolute necessity. The first thing that offetei 
was a load of coals, shot from a cart upon the pave- 
ment For putdng them in their place he reoemd 
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a few pence ; and then putting in practice the saving 
part of his plan, he solicited a small quantity of meat 
and drink, which were given him. He then looked 
out for the next thing that might offer, without re- 
garding the meanness of the occupation. The final 
result was, that he more than recovered his lost pos- 
sessions, and died an inveterate miser, worth more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Now I do not present this man's avarice before 
you for your imitation ; but his sagacity, his energy, 
and his perseverance, afford an example, worthy of 
both admiration and imitation. They show what 
a cool selection of measures, an energetic will, and 
an indomitable perseverance can accomplish. Look 
around you, then, young men ; form your plans, not 
for this world merely, but for the next. Aim high. 
Always allow moral and religious interests the first 
place. While you seek to be inferior to none in 
your secular caUing, resolve to attain the highest 
excellence as a Christian ; and to accomplish all in 
your power for the good of the circle in which you 
move. And, I repeat it, it is astonishing to see 
what one sagacious, active, persevering man may 
accomplish, — ^how high in influence and usefulness 
he may rise. By careful reading, thinking, and ob- 
servation, he becomes so well-informed, as always 
to be heard with attention and respect ; by unvary- 
ing truth^ness, honesty, and candour, he wins 
general confidence ; by energy and perseverance he 
makes himself felt in all directions. The cause of 
education finds in him a wise and liberal supporter, 
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good morals a demoted friend, and vice a detemmied 
opposer. ReligicMi delights to point to him as aa 
efficient advocate, and a high and commanding 
example. He seems to get time and energy for 
everything. He is in the school-meeting and at 
the temperance lecture. He finds time to instruct 
a Bible-class, or some other class in the Sunday 
school. His voice is heard in the prayer-meeting; 
and he is found distributing tracts for an hour on 
Sunday. His name is always on the subscriptiini- 
list for building churdies, and for supporting Bible 
societies and missions. He is the widow's coun- 
sellor and the orphan's guardian. The young love 
and stand in awe of him ; and the sceptic says, 
'^ If all professing Christians were like him, th^e 
would be few unbelievers." He seems actually to 
infase life and vigour into every one with whom h. 
comes in contact ; and every one works with courage 
when he is in the field. This, my young fiienda, 
is no overdrawn picture. You might find soorea 
around you, any one of whom might form the 
original of the picture. Look at that little de- 
spised company at Oxford, who in derision were 
called, "The Godly Club;" and yet it contained 
men whose decision, energjf, and perseverance, have 
been felt to the ends of the earth. The names 
of John and Charles Wesley, and George White- 
field, are household words throughout Christendom. 
And who has not heard of Mills, and Hail, and 
Richards, young men unknown to fiune, and yet 
virtually the foundera of one <^ the meet effideni 
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misfflonary organizations in the world. They re- 
solved to do something, not to be mere blanks in 
society, and they did it Such men the world 
wants. They are the mainsprings of society. They 
are the motive-power of our benevolent institutions, 
and the very pillars in the temple of our G^hL 
And how many more might successfully aspire to 
this character ? And with what regret, with what 
compassionate sorrow, do the good look upon many 
of our young men, who might strike for an enviable 
position and a glorious crown, — ^but, in reality, are 
burying their talent in the dust, or expending all their 
energies in pursuits of which self is the beginning 
and the end. What golden opportunities are they 
losing, and how appalling must be their account, 
how bitter their remorse, when the voice of the 
righteous Judge shall be heard, sa3dng, ^' Give an 
account of thy stewardship T' Forcibly does the 
poet describe the remorse of him who closes a life 
€i neglected opportunities on a death-bed of hor* 
ror: — 

" Bat look I whose shadows block the door? 

Who are those two that stand aloof? 
See I on my hands this freshening gore 

Writes o'er again its crimson proof. 
My look'd-for death-bed guests are met, 

There my dead youth doth wring its hands, 
And there with eyes that goad me yet. 

The ghost of my ideal stands ! 

** Men think it is an awftil sight, 

To see a soul just set adrift 
On that drear voyage from whose night 

The ominous shadow! nerer lift ; 
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But His more awful to behold 

A helpless infant newly bom, 
Whose little hands unconscious hold 

The kejTs of darkness and of mom. 

** Mine held them once ; I flung away 

Those keys that might have open set 
The golden sluices of the day, 

But clutch the keys of darkness yet ; 
I hear the reapers singing go 

Into Gk>d's harvest, — ^I that might 
With than have chosen, here below 

Grope shuddering at the gates of night. 

" glorious youth ! that once wast mine, 

O high ideal ! all in vain 
Ye enter at this ruin'd shrine, 

Whence worship ne'er shall rise again ; 
The bat and owl inhabit here, 

The snake rests in the altar-stone, 
The sacred vessels moulder near, 

The image of the Qod is gone." 

8. Cultivate decision of charcmter, 

^' A man," says Foster, ^* without decision can never 
be said to belong to himselfl He belongs to what- 
ever can seize him ; and innumerable things do ao« 
tually verify their claim upon him, and arrest him as 
he tries to go along, as twigs and chips, floating near 
the edge of a river, are intercepted by every weed, 
and whirled in every little eddy. Instead of seizing 
events and making them subservient to his will, 
events seize him, and carry him in opposition to his 
wiU." 

Directly the reverse of this feeble and inefficient 
character, is the man of resolute purpose. "Ad- 
vancing through life, with an internal invindble 
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detominatioii of mind, he seems to make the train 
of Gircumstances, whatever they may be, conduce 
as much to his chief design, as if they had taken 
place on purpose to serve him. 

^^ One signal advantage possessed by a mind of 
this character, is, that its passions are not wasted. 
The whole measure of passion of which any mind, 
with important transactions before it, is capable, is 
not more than enough to supply interest and energy 
for its practical operations; as little, therefore, as 
possible should be expended in a way that does 
not augment the force of action. 

'^ Another advantage of decision is, that it ex- 
empts from a great deal of interference and perse- 
cution, to which an irresolute man is subjected. 
Weakness in every form tempts arrogance, — and a 
man may be allowed to wish for a kind of character 
with which stupidity and impertinence may not make 
80 free. When a firm, decisive spirit is recognised^ 
it is curious to see how the space clears around a 
man, and leaves him room and freedom. The dis- 
position to interrogate, dictate, and banter, preserves 
a respectful distance, judging it not imwise to keep 
the peace with a person of so much energy. A 
conviction that he understands, and that he wills 
with extraordinary force, silences the conceit that ior 
tended to perplex or instruct him, and intimidates 
the malice that was disposed to attack him. 

'^ But not only will such a mind secure the free- 
dom of acting for itself — ^it will, by degrees, obtam 
the co-operation of others, especially if the mannas 
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be free from arrogance, and wisdom and benevo- 
lence form the plans on which this force of character 
is exerting its energies. Both competition and fear 
will be laid to sleep, — ^and his will may acquire an 
unresisted ascendency over many, who will be 
pleased to fall into the mechanism of a system, 
which they find makes them more successful, and 
happier than they could have been amidst the anx- 
iety of adjusting plans and expedients of their own — 
and the consequences of often adjusting them ill.'' 

Nowhere is this bold and firm quality more 
necessary than in our efforts for usefulness. We 
live in a world where nothing good or useful passes 
without opposition. Virtue and vice have long 
since mar^alled their forces, and the world itself 
is one great arena for conflict What benevolent 
institution was ever formed, what humane effort 
ever made, what foimtain of misery dried up, with- 
out finding passions stirred, selfishness aroused, and 
tongues and pens employed in opposition? You 
may not even attempt to restore peace to the dwell- 
ing of the hapless inebriate, to dry up the tears of 
his worse than widowed wife, and put bread into 
the mouths of his worse than orphan children, with- 
out encountering a fierce and determined hostility. 

Believe me, then, my young friends, if you enlist 
in the cause of virtue, you must make up your 
minds to fight her battles. If you intend to serve 
your generation, you may draw the sword and cast 
away the scabbard, — for in this war&re yon will re- 
quire unconquerable decision (fpwrpoee. 
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4, jBeware of the Utopian sehemeg of the day. 

Not a few fine young men, have been either 
greatly injured or entirely ruined by these schemei. 
They come forward, avowing designs which all good 
men approve ; they woulj rid the world of its vicoi 
and its miseries. Their abettors are confident, jutl 
about in proportion as their theories are falladoua. 
In hearing their assumptions, or in attempting to 
reason with them, one is reminded of Job's despair 
in attempting to reason with his mistaken fiiendf. 
^ No doubt," he exclaims, '^ ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you." 

These reformers^ philosophers^ socialists^ comiMk- 
nists^ or whatever else they are pleased to call them- 
selves, have found 

** The source of the disease which society feels, 
And bid the world take heart, and banish fear." 

All these evils originate, they tell us, in bad «yt- 
tems of education, bad laws, and a vicious socimi 
organization. If they could only have the privilege 
of once pulling sodety in pieces— of breaking up 
the femily institution, destroying the sanctity of 
marriage, allowing a man to divorce his wife when 
her beauty begins to fSade and her health to decline; 
of herding together, in one great establishment, the 
refined and the vulgar, the industrious and the lazy, 
the Christian and the infidel, the chaste and the 
licentious; of reforming the laws, and especially 
of overthrowing the Christian religion — then they 
would put the machine together again, and it would 
rm with the aocaracy of clock-work. 
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Now, that sodety has its evils, its de^rooted 
and appalling vices, there is no qnestion. Everj 
good man admits it ; every good man deplores it ; 
every good man seeks to prevent all the evil he 
can, and to promote all the good he can. But 
whence originate these evils ? This is the question. 
K there are bad systems of education, bad hiws, 
and evils in social life, whence came they? If men 
were pure, like angels, how came they to adopt these 
bad systems f Was it for want of knowledge, or for 
want of virtue? because they are ignorant of virtue, 
or because they love vice ? Is the keeper of a gam« 
bling-saloon, or a dram-shop, or a house of ill-fame, 
ignorant or vidous-r-which ? Does he do it by 
mistake, or of set purpose ? Does a cruel husband 
abuse his wife, or a tyrannical father beat his chil- 
dren, because he knows no better?— or because he 
has a brutal temper? And if these evils originate 
in a had hearty then how are combinations, associ' 
ationSj and phalanxes to cure them? Are knaves 
and swindlers, the licentious and the profane, the 
idle and the brutal, to be transformed into honest 
men, chaste men, reverent and meek men, by the 
magic wand of Fourierism ? Will he whose heart 
is full of impurity, become altogether chaste by 
allowing him twenty wives in succession ? 

"Vain reason all, and false philosophy." 

Existing systems may have defects — ^laws may 
need improvement; but our systems are infinitdr 
better than the men who Hv«t under them. The 
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root of our vices is not in our systems, but in our 
heart8. It is not the stream that should be first 
cleansed, but the fountain. It is in vain to tamper 
with the fruit — ^first make the tree good. Man is 
a fiillen and degenerate being. ^' Out of the Iieart 
proceed corrupt things." No change of mere cir- 
cumstances can change his character, or cure his 
vices. A sinner in heaven would be a sinner stilL 
His guilt and misery would no more depart from 
him, by sending a company of angels to transport 
him to the palace of the universe, than the loath- 
some leper would be cured by sending a company 
of the king's servants to take him from his couch of 
straw, and carry him to a bed of down in the royal 
palace. The gospel of Jesus Christ is the only re- 
forming system, — ^repentance and a new birth unto 
righteousness the only radical cure. Society will 
grow better, just in proportion as you make men 
Christians. The world will grow happy, just as 
fast as it grows holy. The fountains of death will 
be dried up, just in proportion as the fountains of 
life are unsealed. The family circle will be happy, 
just in proportion as benevolent feelings and Chris- 
tian principles are introduced into the hearts of iti 
inmates. "Till irreligion is exchanged for piety, 
and selfishness is superseded by brotherly love, oW 
Discord will resume his reign in the halls of each New 
Harmony. No law can change vice into virtue, or 
give to guilt the joys of innocence. No ruler can 
make the atheist happy, or kindle a blessed hope 
in that raephiti<;Lmind which has quenched it» oym 
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lamp of immortality. When Hercules put <m the 
poisoned robe, it did not matter where he went — ^no 
change of climate, no breezy height, no balmy sky, 
oould lull the venom in his fiery veins. Restless 
and roaming, he wandered to and fro, and raged 
at everything; but the real quarrel was with his 
tainted self, — and the change that would have re- 
lieved his misery, would have been a migration 
from his own writhing nerves and stounding bones. 
And let a man of idle or immoral habits, or ki 
a [vicious] &mily try all the constitutions in the 
world, and they will soon discover, that to a guilty 
conscience or a dissolute character political day- 
springs bring no healing. Legislation contains no 
charm — no spell for converting personal or domes- 
tic wretchedness into virtue and tranquillity; and 
so long as a man is entangled in his own corruption 
— so long as he wears the poisoned vest of inherent 
depravity — ^he may change the place, but he can- 
not cheat the pain.' '' 

We are in want, not so much of new schemes, 
as of old Christianity embraced heartily, and carried 
out practically. Let him who would improve society 
begin with himsel£ Let him seek a new heart and 
a right spirit. Let him possess the mind that was 
in Christ, and then go about doing good. Qive 
society the will to reform, and the way will not be 
difficult She groans under burdens of her own 
choosing — ^burdens of vice and depravity. Dry up 
her springs of iniquity, and you cast off her load of 
oppressions and wrongs. . 
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But onoe more. To become good and do good, 
<^y ffoursdveSy young tneUj with the tinse cmd good ; 
this will bring the whole power of example and 
anociation to bear upon you. You will daily be- 
hold virtue embodied. Integrity, truth, and benev- 
olence, cheerfulness and contentment, will appear 
in their native beauty and attractiveness. '* He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise." Here unite 
the force of example, the tenderness of sympathy, 
and the fervency of love. And with the wise is 
God's peculiar blessing. His promise is to them — 
his providence is over them — his Spirit dwells with 
them. Go with them to the house of God on the 
Sabbath, — ^not once merely, but throughout the 
day. Kneel with them at the &mily altar, mingle 
with them in the pray^vcircle, unite with them in the 
Bible-dass and the labours of the Sabbath school. 
Join with them in relieving the needy, and sendmg 
the gospel to those ^* who are perishing for lack of 
knowledge ;" and according to your opportunity and 
ability — ^be they more or less — ^be ready for every 
good work. 

Finally, listen, while I set before you some of the 
great motives which urge you to the high and holy 
work oi^^ serving your generation,^'' It is the will 
OF GOD. '^ David, when he had served his genera- 
tion hy the will of God, fell on sleep, and was gathered 
to his &thers." 

The will of God is founded in infinite wisdom 

and infinite benevolence. He knows perfectly well 

where we should be employed, and haw we should 

14 
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be employed. If every sun and planet in the uni- 
verse were searched to find a field of labour /or us, the 
one which He has chosen would be found every way 
the best adapted to our capacities and our interests. 
If a good man were, for the time being, to be 
endued with an archangel's powers, and allowed, 
with an archangePs speed, to wing his way to any 
part of the extended universe — ^to investigate prin- 
ciples, explore fields, and converse with various 
orders of beings — ^he would come back to re-oom- 
mence the work he had left, and finish his proba- 
tion just where God had first assigned him a field 
and a work. He would come back to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, to visit the sick and 
minister to those in prison. He would come back 
to deny himself and bear his cross ; to instruct the 
ignorant, and reclaim the vicious; to hallow the 
Sabbath, and fill his seat in the sanctuary ; to pray 
in the social circle, and labour in the Sabbath 
school. He would come back to the world to 
which his Saviour came, and engage in canying 
forward his Saviour's grand design, of winning 
souls from sin to holiness. He would come back, 
though it were to weep, to suffer, and to die. 

And is it not a most wise and most benevolent 
economy, which makes it a man's great business to 
serve his generation? Could a greater calamity 
befall us than to deprive us of such a privilege ? 
Do we not need a moral discipline in just such a 
school ? — ^a school of patience and self-denial, of 
joys and sorrows, of smiles and tears* Moreover, 
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if we are to dwell together in a heaven of love, — 
then, what an economy is that, which makes one 
redeemed sinner the instrument of another's sal- 
vation I What an economy is that, which binds 
them each to other, not only as saved by the same 
Deliverer, brought into the same relation, and ex- 
alted to the same privileges, but which binds them 
to each other as benefactors and recipients f 

It is also the will of God that you should glorify 
him; and by serving your generation you do 
glorify him. You glorify God the Father, who 
gave his Son to redeem sinners ; you glorify God 
the Son, who loved us, and gave himself for us ; 
you glorify the Holy Spirit, who takes the place of 
Christ's visible presence on earth, while he is in 
heaven as our Mediator and Intercessor. 

It is the will of God that you should enlarge 
your capacity, brighten your crown of glory, and 
prepare yourself for entering upon an inheritance 
" incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.'* 
And all this you do, if, as a Christian, you serve your 
generation. 
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LECTURE VIL 

PIETY IN EARLY LIFR 

Rejoice, young man, in thy youth ; and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy 
heart, and in the s^ht of thine eyes ; but know thou, that 
for all these things God will bring thee into judgment. — 
Eccles. xi, 9. 

A Christian king of Hungary being very serious 
and pensive, his brother, a gay courtier, inquired 
the cause. " 0, brother," said the king, " I have 
been a great sinner against God ; I know not how 
to die, and appear before him in judgment" His 
brother, making a jest of it, said, ^^ These are but 
melancholy thoughts." The king made no reply ; 
but as it was the custom of the country, that when 
the executioner came and sounded the trumpet be- 
fore any man^s door, that person should be imme- 
diately led to execution — ^the monarch, in the dead 
of night, sent the executioner to sound the trumpet 
before his brother's door. The brother, hearing the 
trumpet of death, and seeing the messenger of 
death, sprung into the king's presence, beseeching 
to know in what he had offended. " Alas, brother !" 
said the king, " you have never offended me ; but 
if the sight of my executioner is so dreadful, shall 
not I, who have greatly oflfended, fear to be brought 
before the judgmentn^eat of Christ ?" 
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What could be more perdnent ? Life is a serious 
oonoem. It is a solemn probation, every day of 
which looks to the out-spreading future, — and the 
transcendent interests of that future are to be deter- 
mined by the manner in which we deport ourselvte 
here. '^ Enter a court of justice ; there is one con- 
centrated point of interest and attention. How- 
ever splendid the forms of its administration, how- 
ever solemn its functionaries, whatever may have 
been the dreadness of its issues, until law seemed 
to have been built up into a throned state, and to 
be covered with a spotless robe — all are forgottten 
while we gaze upon the prisoner at the bar. There 
he stands, — what a spectacle I The excess of feel- 
ing has confounded every feature, until they have 
lost their power of expression ; and yet how keenly 
alive is he to every word, to every glance ! How 
his eye rivets ! how attentive his ear! Every func- 
tion and organ seem to vibrate. The representa- 
tive of justice, the death-man himself were not half 
so impressive as that poor culprit foreboding the 
verdict of his guilt We were spectators then ; but 
we shuddered from the mere force of sympathy. 
We are ourselves to be cited ; we must ourselves 
confront this inquest ^ Awake, ye who have ever 
lived, ye who have ever died,' must soon sound in 
our ear." 

What then is to be done? How are we to 
meet that great assize ? These, my young Mends, 
are the questions — ^the questions, in comparison 
with which all others are the merest trifles—lighter 
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than the small dust in the balanoe. It k to the 
subject of personal piety, to a complete preparatioii 
for that day, that I wish to rivet your attention on 
the present occasion. And in enforcing the ohums 
of pesonal religion upon you, I by no means wish 
to present it, either in its relations to the present or 
the future, ovUy in its aspects of dread and solemn 
majesty. Unquestionably it has these aspects — 
more dread, more solemn, than the most poweiful 
intellect or the most vivid imagination ever con- 
ceived; but it has its mild, its gentle, its serene 
aspects. If the God of the Bible is a magistrate — 
K)bed in justice, "tenible in majesty," "of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity," to impenitent sinners 
^'a consuming fire," — ^he is also a benign Father, 
fhll of pity, long-suffering, slow to anger, rich in 
mercy, and waiting to be gracious. If the coming 
judgment ia inconceivably solemn, it may be also 
inconcavably joyful and glorious ; if an eternity <^ 
guilt and misery is dreadful beyond thought or 
conception, an eternity of holiness and happiness 
must be infinitely glorious and desirable. listen, 
then, while I address you on a subject, in which 
all your real interests are concentrated. In doing 
this, I shall attempt to point out some of your dan* 
gers ; and then urge upon you such motives, and 
offer you such advice, as the Bible presentB^ and 
our limits permit. 

1. One of your greatest dangers lies in tkougJU-^ 
kssness and inattenUon, 

What am 19 and whither am I bound) an 
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qudstkmf which it is to be feared many young per- 
•cms seldom ask. They are wholly engrossed with 
passing events. They have heard of immortality, 
bat have no just conception of it — ^that they them- 
selves are to live forever ; but the word forever to 
them has no definite meaning. Volatile as the 
butterfly, light as the thistle-down, their daily his- 
tcHry may be comprised in one single sentence — 
^ Who mind earthly things^ A gentieman passing 
in a carriage, asked a young man to ride with him. 

^^ And what," said he to the young stranger, ^are 
your plans for the future ?" 

^ 1 am a derk, and my hope is to succeed and 
get into business for m3rself." 

" And what next V 

^'I intend to marry, and set up an establishment 
of my own." 

"And what next?" 

"To retire from business, and enjoy the fruit of 
my labour." 

" And what next ?" 

^ It is the lot of all to die, and of course I cannot 
escape," replied the young man. 

" And what next ?" once more asked the gentle- 
man. 

The young man was silent ; his plans extended 
no farther than the present life. So it is with 
thoughtless multitudes. The great, boundless, limit- 
less future is shut out of their thoughts. Where 
shall I spend eternity? is a question they never 
seriously propound at the bar of either reason or 
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revelation ! Is this wise? is it rational? is it safe! 
18 it worthy of a being who calls himself manf 
^'He who lives only for time, descends to the level 
of the beasts that perish. He may build a finer 
house than the beaver, and amass more stores 
than the bee, and travel £Eurther than a bird of pas- 
sage, and rival the butterfly in show, and the bird 
in song; but if these things engross his soul, and 
absorb all his time, his rational powers are let down 
to mere animal instincts, — and the renUts of his 
life have no more relation to heaven than the songs 
of a bird, or the pursuits of a beast Is this manly t 
When eternity throws open its interminable dura- 
tion, its entrancing glories, its unutterable hcurron, 
its unchangeable destinies — shall time be allowed to 
hide these from us ? or to hush up all concern about 
them r 

**We may delay the work of repentance, and 
think the future &r off — but it wiLl come ; our last 
call from heaven feur off — hut it wUl come ; our last 
unavailing effort to repent £Bir off — hut it will came ; 
the death-struggle, the shroud, and the funeral fiur off 
— hut they mil come ; the day of judgment, the day 
of reckoning, feur off — hut it will come ; the sentence, 
^ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire,' fur 
off — hut it will come ; eternal banishment from the 
presence of the Lord, weeping, wailing, and gnash- 
ing of teeth, far off^ — hut they will comeP 

Gird thyself^ then, O young man! for the task; 
rise up to these mighty contemplations. Carry thy 
thoughts into the amazing, iUimitaUle future; call 
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to ihy aid numbers and imagination ; suppose every 
blade of grass an age, and the years of eternity mul- 
tiplied by the drops of the morning ; and when thy 
thoughts have extended onward^ and onward, until 
they sink down exhausted with the effort — ^remem- 
ber that, when the utmost point is actually reached^ 
thy spirit — living, thinking, Buffering, or enjoying — 
will still look forward to etebnity — ^endless, uk- 

OHANGEABLE, ILLIMITABLE BOLLING BEFOBB IT I 

Thy existence runs parallel with Gk)d's I So long 
as he endures, so long shall that flame which he 
has breathed into thy bosom glow and bum; but 
it must glow in the brilliance and beauty of heaven, 
or bum with lurid flame and unextingmshable 
woe !" 

And wilt thou, canst thou, be thoughtless and 
inattentive, with such a destiny opening before 
thee? Destined, by the unalterable laws of thy 
beinff, to move onward — ^to live, and think, and 
ftel, tmewhere, in son.e en>plo A*, in some com- 
pany, without limit — ^forever — ^is it a matter of so 
little consequence as to elicit no interest? as not 
to even engage thy thoughts ? 

2. Another danger arises from fake views of 
the nature of religion. 

What temptations assail the young here ! Some- 
times they look upon Christianity as an unwelcome 
visitant, come to disturb them in the midst of 
their &yourite occupations and pursuits; come to 
demand the renunciation of what they love most, 
and to enforce upon them what they relish least 
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They &n<y that to be a Christian is to renonnoe all 
that sparkles with wit, oris adorned by beauty ; to lose 
all relish for life, and go bowed down under a galling 
burden. That the sun will no longer shine with 
his wonted brilliancy; and the bow in the doud 
will lose half his charms ; that the light must fade 
from the eye, the smile no longer play upon the 
features. How common this delusion ! How often 
is piety arrayed in this hideous garb ! How often 
is it said — ^"To become pious, I must give up my 
pleasures !" 

Whence did this caricature of piety originate! 
From the visage of the hypocrite, who puts on ^a 
mxd countenance P from the tones of him who poun 
out his sorrows over the abounding wickedness of 
his neighbourhood ? or fi^m him, who sometimes 
assumes the craft of the fox, when the roaring of 
the lion might prove &tal to his purpose ? From 
whatever source it comes, it is but a caricature; 
and the mixture of truth with falsehood makes it 
all the more mischievous. Religion does, indeed, 
require the renunciation of what the sinner loves — 
of all those sinful pleasures, which ^ he rolls as a 
sweet morsel under his tongue ;'' but she gives him 
in their place pleasures both pure and permanent— 
pleasures, that " like a well of water spring up unto 
everlasting life." She has her sorrows and her 
tears; but they are sorrows that make the heart 
better, and the life holier. Let* any one who it 
haunted with these frilse views, go to his Bible,— 
and he will find the elements of rdigion to be loum^ 
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cmdjcyy mid peace. Let him go to the beet ChruH 
tian he can find, and sit down with him in social 
converse, kneel by his £unily altar, or visit his bed 
of sickness : he will find piety to be cheerful as the 
sunlight, gentle as the &lling dews, hopeful as the 
bow of promise. 

Listen to the voice of trtu piety : "Come, all ye 
that fear God, and I will tell you what he hath done 
for my soul : As &r as the east is from the west, so 
fax hath he separated my sins firom me." ^ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul ; and all that is wiUiin me 
bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits; who forgiveth all 
thy iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases, who re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction, and crowneth 
thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies; who 
satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so that thy 
youth is renewed like the eagle's." Is this the lan- 
guage of gloom? Can *'/ot^" produce sadness? 
is 'V^" ^^ fountain of melancholy? is ^' peace," 
^' great peace," ^ peace like a river," ^^ peace that 
passeth knowledge," to be accounted a burden? 
Was Peter sad, when the angel sent to open 
his prison doors, found him locked in gentle slum- 
bers ? or was Paul melancholy when his midnight 
songs rang out from " the innermost dungeon," at 
Philippi? 

When the poet, Carpani, inquired of his friend, 
Hatdn, how it happened that his Church music 
was always so cheerful, — ^the great composer re- 
plied: ^I cannot make it otherwise; I write as I 
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feel. When I think upon Qod, my heart is so 
fbll of joy, that the notes danoe and leap, as it were, 
from my pen ; and since God has given me a cheer- 
fbl heart, it will be pardoned me that I serve him 
with a cheerful spirit" 

But here, now, is another picture, — ^not from 
the ages gone by, but from our own, — ^not from a 
sectary case, but one of instances innumerable. ^^ My 
letter was interrupted," says Mr. Watson, " by my 
being called to visit an old follower of Jesus Christ 
I have been much profited by the interview. I have 
been not to instruct, but to be instructed. One of 
his expressions was: ^Days, weeks, and months 
have rolled round during my affliction; I have 
scarcely known the night from the day, nor the 
day from the night, so rapidly and so joyfully 
have the hours escaped me. I have felt nothing 
but joy and love. Not for a moment have I been 
impatient, or weary, nor wished it otherwise with me, 
— BO marvellously has God wrought in me. This 
is the hand of God; this never grew in nature's 
soil. Glory! glory be to Qodl Not unto me, 
but unto his name be the glory.' On my saying, 
that the reasons for his heavy afflictions being per- 
mitted would be frilly explained hereafter, he said, 
eagerly : ^ God is explaining them to me now. I 
do not wait for light All is clear. Wondrously 
does he work in me every moment, and make 
every thought praise and prayer!' Now, what 
would an infidel say to this ? Lord, give me this 
religion, and let the world have its philosophy !" 
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Permit another example. It is of one, young 
like yourselves ;* and one, who for readiness of wit, 
solidity of judgment, retentiveness of memory, and 
attractiveness of manners, had few equals. At the 
early age of twenty-three he yielded up his spirit to 
God, who gave it ; and this was his language : — 

" O my Mends, stand by and wonder ! Come, 
look upon a dying man, and wonder! I cannot 
myself but stand and wonder ! Was there ever a 
greater kindness? were there ever more sensible 
manifestations of rich grace? Surely this is akin 
to heaven ; and if I were never to enjoy any more 
than this, it were well worth all the torments that 
men and devils could invent, to come through even 
a hell to such transcendent joys as these. K this 
be dying, dying is sweet: let no true Christian 
ever be afraid dT dying. O, death is sweet to me ! 
that you could but see and feel what I do! 
Come, and behold a dying man! more cheerful 
than ever you saw a healthful man, in the midst of 
his sweetest enjoyments. O, sirs ! worldly pleasures 
are pitiful, poor, sorry things, compared with one 
glimpse of this glory which shines so strongly into 
my soul. O ! why should any of you be so sad, 
when I am so glad ? This, this is the hour that I 
have waited for! I shall, before a few hours are 
over, be in eternity, singing the song of Moses, and 
the song of the Lamb. I shall presently stand 
upon Mount Zion, with an innumerable company of 

9 John Janewaj. 
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angels; and the spirits of the just made perfect; 
and Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant I 
shall hear the voice of much people ; and be one 
amongst them that shall say. Hallelujah. Salvation, 
glory, honour, and power, unto the Lord our Qod ; 
and again we shall say. Hallelujah. And yet a 
very little while, and I shall sing unto the Lamb, 
•aying: ^Worthy art thou to receive praise, who 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and peo- 
ple, and nation ; and hast made us unto God, Idngi 
and priests; and we shall reign witli thee Ibrever 
and ever.' 

" Methinks I stand, with one foot as it were in 
heaven, and the other upon earth. Methinks I 
hear the melody of heaven ; and by &ith I see the 
angels waiting to carry my soul to the bosom of 
Jesus : and I shall be forever with the Lord. And 
who can choose but rejoice in all this ?'' 

It is related of Dr. Leechman, that, upon his 
death-bed, he thus addressed the son of a noble- 
man, who had been under his care : ^ You see, my 
young friend, the situation in which I now am. I 
have not many days to live, and am happy that 
you witness the tranquillity of my last moments; 
but it is not tranquillity alone, it is joy and triumph ; 
nay, it is complete exultation I" His features bright- 
ened, uid his voice rose in energy as he spoke. 
** And whence," said he, " does this exultation spring f 
From that book, too much neglected, indeed, but 
which contains invaluable treasures, — ^treasures of 
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blifls and rejoidng; ibr it makes us certain that 
this mortal shall put on immortality." 

We may grant, my Mends, that these are specimens 
of the higher class; that aU Christians are not to 
the same extent joyful, that all are frequently and 
on many accounts sorrowftil; and that such rap- 
tures are more generally the accompaniments of that 
period when the cross has been borne, and the ar- 
duous discipline, and the stringent self-denial of a 
probationary state are about dosing. But still, 
they powerfully illustrate our position, that religion 
is so &r from robbing us of our pleasures, that '* her 
ways are ways of pleasantness;" that a religious 
life, as it is the only rational and safe life, is also 
the ottly really happy life. And I have chosen 
examples, as the best calculated to impress, and frusta, 
as the most forcible and interesting of all arguments. 
And, in view of such facts, will you, can you, allow 
yourselves ever again to express, or even indulge 
the thought, that in becoming devout you must 
become unhappy ? 

Contrast the testimonies given above, with the 
following confession of one of the gayest, and most 
frivoured of the sons of pleasure — the celebrated 
Lord Chesterfield. This nobleman ran the whole 
round of the world's pleasures and follies. He has 
been not inaptly styled, ^ the high priest of the 
world's vanitiesJ'^ Bom to rank, wealth, and ho- 
nour, possessed of fine talents, aiming at being 
thought the most polite man of his day, and 
•atirely unscrupulous about the manner in whidi 
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he accomplished his ends, he withheld not his soul 
from the enjoyment of any sensnal delight The 
results are given in his own words : — 

" I have run," says he, " the silly round of busi- 
ness and of pleasure, and I have done with them 
all. I have enjoyed all the pleasures of the world, 
and consequently know their futility, and do not 
regret their loss. I appraise them at their real 
value, which is in truth very low ; whereas those 
who have not experienced them, always over-rate 
them. They only see the gay outside, and are 
dazzled with their glare; but I have been behind 
the scenes, and' have seen all the coarse pullies and 
dirty ropes which move and eidiibit the gaudy mar 
chine. I have seen and smelt the tallow oandles 
which illuminate the whole decorations, to the as- 
tonishment and admiration of an ignorant audience. 
I look back on all that is past, as one of those 
romantic dreams which opium commonly produces, 
and have no wish to repeat the nauseous dose. I 
have been as wicked and as vain as Solomon ; but 
am now, at last, able to feel and attest the truth 
of his reflections — that ' all is vaniiy, and vexation 
of spirit' Shall I tell you that I bear this situation 
with resignation and constancy? No; I bear it 
because I must, whether I will or not I think of 
nothing but killing time the best way I can, now 
that it has become my enemy." 

But to return to the point whence we set out 
I said you were in danger firom figilse views of reli- 
gion; and I have dwelt upon one class of fidae 
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views. But there are others; error is a hydra — 
&]se views abound. Like the ever-varying views in 
a kaleidoscope, delusion is ever appearing under 
new aspects. That against which I would now 
caution you, I scarcely know how to name. Per^ 
haps I ndlky say it is a compound of Pharisaism and 
sentimentality » 

A person is honest in his business, patriotic in 
his feelings, courteous in his manners, and peace- 
able in his intercourse with his neighbours. He 
looks abroad, and sees thousands of worse men than 
himself — dishonest, scheming, over-reaching, — ^not 
truthiul, not chaste, — ^unkind, oppressive, loose in 
principle and worse in practice. Now this man 
has a sort of negative virtue, that appears quite to 
advantage compared with the latter class. " Whose 
ox have I taken, or whom have I despoiled of either 
property or character," cries he. " I have robbed 
no helpless widow, oppressed no orphan ; the hire- 
ling who has reaped down my fields, has received 
his wages. I have never corrupted any by the 
dissemination of false sentiments." 

If, in addition, this man can boast of generous 
sympathies; if a tale of sorrow choke his utter- 
ance, and sufiiise his eyes with tears ; if he is gene- 
rous in relieving suffering; and if, moreover, he 
have a keen perception of the true and the beauti- 
ful in nature and morals ; if he admire the sublime 
and the wise, the beneficent and the true, he con- 
cludes himself to be a very good Christian. And 

80 his complaisant neighbours conclude likewise; 

15 
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and the murmur of their praises falls upon his eur 
like the music of paradise. Precisely such a <diiu> 
acter was that young man of wealth, honour, office, 
and of amiable instincts, who came to the Saviour 
inquiring, ^ what good thing he should do to inherit 
eternal life." And yet with all his virtues and 
amiabilities, his " great possessions " on earth, were 
dearer far to his heart than ^^ a treasure in heaven." 
The love of Grod was not there ; the spirit of loyalty 
was not there; no process of repentance, or faith, 
or renewal, had ever taken place in his heart ; and 
he turned away from the ofters of life mournful 
and dejected. A lesson this from the Book of life, 
replete with melancholy interest ; but fraught with 
solemn lessons of instruction. Build not, deu* 
youth, on this sandy foundation ; it will never with- 
stand the storms and the tempests. The hopes 
built upon it will fall, — and great and irreparable 
will be the ruin. Go to your Bibles. There you 
will learn your true character — that " Tlie carnal 
mind is enmity against God ;" that " Tlie whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint y'* that, 
^Except a man he bmm o^am, he cannot see the 
kingdom of GodP That so desperate is his case, 
so depraved his heart, so great his gmlt, that none 
but an almighty Deliverer could rescue him ; none 
but an infinite Saviour could atone for his trans- 
gressions, or roll off the burden of his iniquities. 
The fairest specimens of unrenewed men — the most 
moral, amiable, generous, and benevolent — have 
been most deeply convicted of their sinfulness ; and 
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have ^abhorred themselves, repenting in diu»t and 
ashes." Such examples were Wesley and Fletcher, 
Brainard and Payson, with multitudes of others. 
It is indeed a very significant fact, that the more 
holy one becomes, the clearer his light, the stronger 
his love, the. more ardent his devotional feelings, 
the more he approaches the world of light ; and the 
more he experiences of the " powers of the world to 
come," the more clearly does he perceive the truth 
of those two cardinal doctrines of Christianity — 
human depravity and salvation hy grace. How 
often do we find illustrations of this &ct in reading, 
and by the couches of the dying ! I recollect some 
time since, standing by the dying pillow of a pious 
physician, and this in substance was his language : 
^^ I have a disease, obstinate and virulent Such is 
the character of the secretions of the stomach, that 
every kind of food — ^however nutritive in its qualities, 
or well adapted to support life — ^the instant it is 
seized upon by these secretions it is converted into 
poison. So," said he, *' it is with sin ; it turns every 
blessing into a curac." 

Ah, thought I, how true is this ! How deep and 
dreadful is human depravity ! Life is good — ^it was 
given for high and beneficent purposes ; but how many 
will one day wish they had never been born ! They 
reject the only saving remedy — the gospel — and 
turn existence into a most tremendous and endur- 
ing curse. They were offered a home in the palace 
of the universe — ^they madly plunge into the prison- 
house of despair. The Bible is good ; but how 
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will its neglected truths rise up in judgment against 

them ! The gospel is good ; but to tiiem it proves 

only " a savour of death unto death." You must, 

dear friends, widerstand this ; you must fEuthfully 

study your Bibles, and earnestly cry to God, till he 

dww you yourselves^ and you feel your need of " a 

new creation in righteousness and tnie holiness." 

3. Another danger arises from a disposition to 
procrastinate, 

"Life," says Foster, "is expenditure: we have 
it^ but as continually losing it ; we have the use of 
it^ but as continually wasting it. Suppose a man » 
confined to some fortress, under the doom to stay 
there until his death ; and suppose there is for his 
use a dark reservoir of water, to which it is certain 
none can ever be added. He knows, suppose, that 
the quantity is not yery great; he cannot penetrate 
to ascertain how much, but it may be very little. 
He has drawn from it, by means of a fountain, a 
good while already, — ^and draws from it every day. 
But how would he feel each time of drawing, and 
each time of thinking of it? Not as if he had a 
perennial spring to go to ; not, * I have a reservoir, 
I may be at ease.' No ; but, * I had water yester- 
day — I have water to-day ; but my having had it, 
and my having it to-day, is the very cause that I 
riiall not have it on some day that is approaching ; 
and at the same time I am compelled to this £Eital 
expenditure!' So of our mortal, transient life! 
And yet men are very indisposed to admit the 
plain truth, that life is a thing which they are in no 
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6th6r way poBsessiiig than as necesBarily conBuming; 
and that even in this imperfect sense of possession, 
it becomes every day less a possession." 

This is a truth which all know, but the force of 
which few feel. The propensity to procrastinate, 
despite all the dictates of reason, the remonstrancea 
of conscience, and the solemn warnings of the woid 
of God, is still fearfully prevalent, and every year ter- 
rifically ruinous. In every congi-egation, there is a 
laige number who admit the claims of religion, 
who admit the sinfulness and peril of their state, 
who purpose amendment at some future periody 
who would start back with horror from the thought 
of dying as they are living ; and yet no argument, 
no entreaty, no examples of the fatal effects of pro- 
crastination seem to move them from their IiaifU 
of ruinous delay. It is precisely here, my friends, 
that your pastors encounter the greatest discourage- 
mente. They have before them a class which they 
can but deem the most hopeful among their hearers. 
They are not sceptical; they are not thoughtless; 
they are not indifferent. They are r^ular in their 
attendance, attentive to the truths spoken, — ^kind, 
courteous, and respectftil. They would defend reli- 
gion against the infidel, rebuke the scoffer and 
profane, and shame some professors by the liberality 
of their contributions, to sustain the Church and all 
her benevolent institutions. They welcome the paa- 
tor's visits, and are among his kindest friends ; and 
yet, alas, how many of this class does he see lying 
down upon the couch of death without preparation ! 
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how many does he hUaw to the grave, moumfuUj 
exclaiming : ^' O that they had been wise, that they 
had considered their end I" Some of these he finda 
stupified with drugs, or wild with delirium; some 
overborne with tlie pressure of disease, and scarcely 
able to think at all; some fondly dreaming that a 
few days will restore them to wonted health ; but 
from most he is compelled to depart, saying, in 
mournful and deep complaint, — '* Alas ! a sick bed is 
a poor place for accomplishing a work that requires 
rather a lifetime." Delay ! O ! it hardens the heart, 
it grieves the Spirit, it squanders invaluable time, 
it settles into a habit, — ^and in the end it not unfre- 
quently leads to decided aversion; while all the 
time the world is active in multiplying its cares, 
and increasing its power over the captive. Sin is 
active in strengthening its bands, associates are 
active in drawing him farther away from God, the 
tempter is active in securing his victim, hope ^es 
away in the distance, conscience has less power, ^e 
Spirit finds a less impressible subject, and life draws 
towards its close with prospects the most dismal 
and appalling. O ye, dear youth, awake! leave 
not to an uncertain hereafter the great work of 
preparation! Propose not to accomjdish on an 
agitated, tossing sick-bed, — when the hand of 
friendship must turn you from side to side, and 
wet your parched lips, when pain distracts, or 
reason reels, — ^propose not then to attend to the 
work that requires all the force of a strong intellect, 
all the decision of a strong will, and aU the energies 
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c^ a sound body. Propose not the period of old 
age as a time for repentance. Small are the hopes 
of that period of fixed habits^ and hearts wedded 
to the world. The late Dr. Bedell, of Philadelphia, 
in a sermon to young men, stated, that he had been 
a minister over twenty years^ — and yet he could not 
remember more than three persons, over fifty years 
of age, who had, during those twenty years, asked 
the momentous question, WJiat must I do to he 
saved ^ 

Following the example of that book of imerring 
wisdom, — '^ which adapts itself to our nature, which 
blends religion with history and biography, so that 
while we read the rule we may see the exemplifica- 
tion, and be reproved, excited or encouraged ac- 
cordingly, which gives us actions rather than words,^ 
— ^I shall again resort to example : — 

"I spent," says a pastor, "the year of , in 

the village of D . Well might we learn that 

year of Gk)d, and the good things of God; the 
doud was constantly lifted from the tabernacle, and, 
by consequence, the tabernacle moved on ; fruitful 
showers were constantly descending, and fiowers 
sprang up; some of them have been transplanted 
to a more genial clime, and are now blooming in 
paradise.- We had no special period of excitement, 
no extraordinary appliance of the means of grace; 
yet, all tiirough the year, there was manifest, in the 
congregation attendant upon our church, a deep 
religious interest. Sinners were frequently con- 
verted, and added to the Church, and the repentant 
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backslider was, ever and anon, wdoomed to her 
bosom and her love. 

^It was our custom to meet frequently at the 
lecture-room of the church, and, afber listening to 
a short and usually pointed sermon, to invite peni- 
tents to the altar, andicry aloud to God for their 
salvation : the invitation was rarely rejected by all 
in the congregation; and often have we rejoiced 
around that altar, while the angels rejoiced on high, 
over the repentant sinner turning from the enor 
of his ways. At one of these meetings, the narra- 
tive, which I took up my pen to repeat, was elicited. 

'^ It often happened that the pastor, leaving the 
altar in charge of the brethren, passed through the 
congregation to converse with, here and there, one 
whose manner seemed to warrant it, upon the all- 
important subject of the soul's salvation. One 
evening, as he passed down the aisle, on this errand 
of mercy, his attention was arrested by the serious 
and somewhat sad expression of a gentleman who 
had recently established himself as a physician in 
the neighbourhood, but with whom he was as yet 
unacquainted. Kindly and modestly he inquved if 
he enjoyed religion, and receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, invited him to speak some word of exhortation 
toothers; this he respectfully declined. The meeting 
was a blessed one ; and as we gathered after its close 
around the fireside, (I was an inmate of the preacher's 
household,) it became the topic of conversation ; the 
physician and his remarkably serious aspect were 
alluded to, and some of us wcmdered why, where so 
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sweet a spirit reigned, he refused to speak of Jesuib 
We did not wonder long, for he called the following 
afternoon, and, explaming that an impediment of 
speech rendered it impossible for him to speak in 
public, placed in the preacher's hand a paper, say- 
ing, ^' Here, sir, is what I would have said, could I 
have spoken." He gave him permission to make 
any use of it that would in his judgment serve the 
cause of Christ, and, a few evenings after, it was 
read to the congregation. None who heard, I 
think, can have forgetten it. The paper is not in 
my possession, but I shall give, as nearly as recol- 
lection can furnish, its contents. It ran thus : — 

" In my sixteenth year I went, in company with 
a cousin of about my own age — ^he was a noble lad, 
from whose eye flashed forth the fire of genius, and 
in whose bosom glowed the generous affections of 
youth — to a somewhat celebrated seminary in New- 
England to finish our studies, preparatory to the 
commencement of a collegiate course. We had 
been but a short time inmates of the institution, 
when the Spirit began to be poured out, and a 
glorious revival of religion ensued. At first a few 
knelt penitently at the footstool of mercy, and rose 
rejoicing in hope of everlasting life; then othen 
came, and others still, until almost the entire school 
gave way to the blessed influence. The regular 
exercises of the school-room were given over for 
meetings of prayer and inquiry ; and the sigh of the 
prisoner, and the shout of tlie freed captive mingled 
and went up together to the skies from almost every 
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quarter of the institutioii. Deeply convinced, by 
iJie divine influence, c^ sin and unbelief^ I sought^ 
at an early period in the revival, and, I trust, found 
that Saviour who has since, in my deepest afflictions 
and sorest trials, proved to me a never-failing source 
of consolation. My cousin remained apparently un- 
moved. While others were forced, by deep con- 
viction, entirely to forego their studies, he attended 
to his with apparently renewed zest and eagerness. 
No consideration, no appeal, no entreaty could move 
him for an hour to neglect them . Again and again I 
besought him, with all the ardour and the tenderness 
of one but just escaped from the destroyer's power, 
to consider his situation, and seek his Saviour. Some- 
times he would appear totally unmoved, and though 
he replied to me kindly, yet would he firmly refuse 
to follow my advice. Sometimes a strong and 
hard-to-be-controlled struggle would seem going on 
within, — ^his chest would heave, his cheeks flush, 
and the big tear start unbidden to his eye ; but a 
will, apparently indomitable, would ever dictate 
the same firm refusal My heart had well-nigh 
sunk within me through his repeated refusals, and 
a burden of anguish, that almost turned my joy to 
mourning, rested on my spirit, when I determined 
to make one effort more. I had just left a social 
prayer-circle, and taking him kindly by the hand, 
I began once more to tell him the anxiety I felt on 
his account ; scarcely had the first word &llen from 
my lips, when he turned towards me, his counte- 
nance was ashy pale, his eye glared with a strange. 
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to me it seemed an almost demoniac lustre, his lips 
were compressed and bloodless, his whole frame 
shook as if an ague were upon him, and he hissed 
— ^he did not speak, he did not whisper — ^he hissed 
through his closed teeth, ' DotCi make me hate you? 
Years have passed, but I can still see that look of 
combined misery and hate, and hear that thrilling 
\ns»-—^ DonH moJee me hate you,^ I dropped his 
hand, and retired by myself to weep and pray. 
When we met again, a few hours after, it was as 
friends, and the, to me, heart-rending interview, ap- 
peared by him to be forgotten. I never ventured 
to address him on the subject of religion again. 
The revival soon closed, and left him almost the 
only unconverted member of the schooL lime 
passed rapidly on; our p]:eparatory studies wa:e 
completed, and we entered college together. My 
cousin was moral, industrious, and generous; he 
had talents of the highest order, and of course stood 
high in the estimation of the &culty, and of his 
fellow-studenta. Our friendship was imabated. We 
graduated. Hitherto we had been inseparable com- 
panions; but now we parted, he to pursue the 
study of the law — I, of medicine. For three years, 
absorbed in the pursuit of our respective professions, 
we had but Utile communication, save by letter. 
His advancement in his professional studies was rapid» 
and bespoke future greatness. When he returned 
to his home a member of the bar, he was a partner 
of the distinguished lawyer who had been his m- 
atructor. Having completed our professionid studies, 
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we visited oar homes together. Oar parents lived 
but a short distance apart, in a beautifal seaport 
vilUge, and we, who had been heretofore so little, 
but now so long, parted — ^we, who were soon to part 
again — ^to part with home and friends, perhaps for- 
ever — met to spend a little time in pleasant recrea- 
tion, ere we set out to toil in earnest upon the dry 
and dusty highway of life. We had but little time, 
and that must be improved. We planned a sailing 
party for the day after arrival home. On the 
morning of that day I rose betimes, and had just 
completed my toilet, and commenced some little 
preparation for the excursion, from which we all 
anticipated an unusual degree of pleasure, when, 
breathless from haste and excitement, a servant of 
my uncle's entered the house, and requested me to 
hasten to his master's, while he ran for a neigh- 
bouring physician. Before I could ask an explana- 
tion he was gone. Conjecturing that some sad 
accident had befallen some member of the family, 
I hastened to the house, and was directed by the 
sound of weeping to the room which my cousin 
always occupied when at home. Upon entering, 
I beheld a scene that I can never forget. There, 
with his &ther, mother, and sisters, around his bed- 
fflde-the mother and sisters weeping with an an- 
guish that could not be controlled, and the strong 
&ther trembling like an aspen, as he supported in 
his arms his dying son — ^lay my cousin. A stream 
of blood was gushing from his mouth, and staining 
the snowy counterpane, on which he lay, with its 
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crimson hue. His eye, rolling wildly in its socketi 
caught me as I entered, and springing half-way 
from his bed, as the blood fairly bespattered the 
opposite wall, he shouted, 'My God! My God! 
Hell ! Hell !' and expired. Upon inquiry, I learned, 
that in making preparation for the intended excursion 
of the day, he had endeavoured to lift some heavy 
article, and in the attempt ruptured a blood-vesseL 
I have said that I shall never forget that death- 
scene ; I cannot. Time may rob me of the memory 
of my dearest friends, of every trace of childhood's 
happy days, of the home where I was bom, and 
the father and mother that begat me ; but its 
'effacing finger can never blot out the remem- 
brance of the fearful hour when that once proud 
spirit, terror stricken, took its awful flight into eter- 
nity. I never witness an offer of mercy rejected — 
I never think seriously of the future, but it recurs 
most vividly to my mind.' 

" Such is the substance of the physician's narra- 
tive. I have related it in my own language, and 
memory may have failed me in some particulars, 
but its more important features are given." — Chris* 
tian Advocate and Journal. 

Such is the narrative. It speaks for itself; and, 
like a thousand events continually occurring in 
every neighbourhood, and in every Christian con- 
gregation, it says — ^'^ Boast not thyself of to-mor- 
row, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth." 

I shall conclude this address, my deftr friends. 
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hy a presentation qf a few of those man^ motiwe^ 
which urge you to an immediate entrance upon a 
religious life, 

Beligion is your duty. The claim grows out of 
your relations to God. And what relations ! Who 
can describe them? What tongue or pencil can 
adequately portray them? Look back; what were 
you some few years ago ? '^ Less than worm, or 
mite, or shadow can express; you were nothing." 
Now you are — what ? A wondrous being, laimched 
forth upon the shoreless ocean of duration — 

" To live Tvhen every fire, 

Of eyery son, slLall lai^aish and expire ; 

Or as before the throne of Ood you stand, 

See new worlds rolling from his mighty hand.** 

God has given you this " wondrous gift of an im- 
mortal mind." He is your creator. Are you 
under no obligations? do you owe him nothing 
for this? He is your Bene&ctor; he daily openeth 
his hand to supply you with every good thing. 
The light of his sun shines upon you ; his heavens 
drop fatness all around you. His rains water the 
fields ; his dews distil upon the tender plants ; his 
harvests wave in the summer^s breeze ; he expands 
the swelling bud, opens the unfolding flower, and 
lipens the delicious fruit. At his table you are fed, 
from his flocks you are clothed ; the forests and the 
mines are his. No stone in the wall, or beam in 
the timber, of the habitation that shelters you, but 
he made it. The air you breathe, the water you 
drink, belong to him. Your heart beats but at his 
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command ; it is lie that impels onward, both when 
you wake and when you sleep, the blood that flows 
in your veins. Reason and understanding, memory 
and will, perception and emotion, are his gifts. 

"In him you live, and move, and have your being.** 

He is your Redeemer. For you he gave his. Son, 
— stupendous gift! He had no greater; he could 
do no more. God gave his Son, is the most trans- 
cendent truth ever uttered in the ears of an aston-; 
ished universe. We fear to enlarge upon this truth, 
lest we should belittle it. 

" A solemn reverence checks our songs, 
And praise sits silent on our tongues.** 

What then are our obligations ! You claim that 
you can feel an obligation; that you know the 
meaning of the term gratitude — and you do. If a 
friend had conferred upon you some signal fevour, 
and that at cost and peril to himself; if he had 
saved your life at the risk of his own, you could 
feel ; you would detest yourself if you did not feel. 
The choked utterance, the falling tear, the deep 
emotion, in such a case, you call manly. Let me 
illustrate : — 

A minister, in crossing the Atlantic, was con- 
versing with the mate of a vessel, on this very 
topic — graUtude. The sailor's heart responded to 
the truths presented, and he remarked that it called 
to mind one of the most thrilling scenes he had 
ever witnessed. 

"I was," said he, "at sea upon the broad At- 
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lantic, as we now are. It was just such a bright 
mooolight night as tjbis, and the sea was quite as 
rough. The captain had turned in, and I was tipon 
watch, — ^when suddenly a cry was heard, *A man 
overboard!' To go. out in a boat was exceedingly 
dangerous. I could hardly make up my mind to 
command the hands to expose themselves; so 1 
volunteered to go myself, if two others would ac- 
company me. Two generous fellows came forward, 
and in a moment the boat was lowered, and we 
were tossed upon a most frighted sea. As we r^ee 
upon a mountain-wave, we discovered the man upon 
a distant billow. We heard his cry, and responded, 
Coming ! As we descended into the trough of the 
sea, we lost sight of him, and heard nothmg but 
the roar of the ocean. When we rose on the next 
wave we saw him, and distinctly heard him call. 
We gave him another word of encouragement, and 
pulled with all our strength. At the top of each 
successive wave we saw him, and our hearts were 
filled with encouragement, — as often in the trough 
of the sea we almost abandoned the hop<e of success. 
The time seemed long, and the struggle was such 
as men never make but for life. We finally reached 
him, just as he was ready to sink with exhaustion. 
When we had drawn him into the boat he was 
helpless and speechless. Our minds now turned 
towards the ship. She had rounded to ; but, ex- 
hausted as we were, the distance between us was 
frightful. One false move would have filled our 
boat, and consigned us all to a watery grave ; yet 
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we reached the vessel, and were drawn upon deck. 
We were all exhausted ; but the rescued man could 
neither walk nor speak — yet he was perfectly sensi? 
ble. He clasped our feet, and b^an to kiss them* 
We disengaged ourselves from his embrace. He 
then crawled after us ; and as we stepped back he 
followed us, looking up at one moment with smiled 
and tears, — and then patting our wet footprints 
with his hand, he kissed them with eager fondness. 
I never witnessed such a scene in my life. I sup- 
pose if he had been our greatest enemy, he would 
have been perfectly subdued by our kindness. The 
man was a passenger. During the whole of the 
remaining part of the voyage he evinced the deep- 
est gratitude ; and when we reached port he loaded 
us with presents." 

You do not know this man, you never saw him, 
you do not even know his name ; but you respect 
him, you feel a liking for him. You say his con- 
duct became him, as a man ; and so it did. There 
was cause for gratitude ; but what was his obliga- 
tion compared witli yours ? The benefactors of this 
man did not make him man ; they did not give 
him a life to save. They were not his creators. 
They had not been all his life long loading him with 
benefits. They did not die for him. Your Benefac- 
tor has done all this. He created, he has preserved, 
and he redeemed. Is it manly to forget him — to 
neglect him ? Is ingratitude becoming ? Or rather, 
— does not love so great demand your heart, your life, 

your all ? Is not religion a most reasonable service ? 

16 
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2. Religion is your interest 

You have no interest in either world, but what is 
concentrated in that one word — religion, I know 
many try to think they have. '^I cannot attend 
to it at present," wys one; "I am immured in 
business/' "I am not ready yet." "I have to 
attend to some pleasures to which I am pledged." 
^ I am about to settle in life, and religion ill befits 
a season of joy and festivity." " I fear, if I become 
pious, it will interfere with my business prospects." 
^ I am not in the right situation to become a Chris- 
tian now, but hope for a change before long." 
'* I am engaged for a winter's round of amusements ; 
and the dance and the song do not well accord with 
the thoughts of God and eternity." " I shall be obliged 
to perform duties not agreeable to my taste, if I be- 
come pious." Such are some of the excuses, 
which, put into words or concealed in the heart, 
are made the barriers in the way of salvation. 
Lighter are they than the gossamer ; and only less 
foolish than they are sinful. 

My friends, should you see a man sitting under 
his arbour, reading a poem, — ^pleased with the har- 
monious flow of its numbers, the beauty of its im- 
agery, and its fine strokes of wit; and should you 
call to him — " Sir, your house is on fire !" or, " Your 
child is just climbing over the well ;" and should he 
reply, " Yes, this is a matter of some importance, I 
will attend to it when I finish this book," would 
you not say, " He is mad ?" Or should you visit a 
poor wretch, starving and freezing, and in the dead 
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of winter in a mud cottage, open to the drifting 
•nowB and the &lling sleet, and proffer him a house 
you had fitted up with every convenience, — and 
whose larder and cellar were full, and at his service, 
— and receive for answer, " I thank you, sir ; but I 
fear if I accept your offer, I shall lose all my com- 
forts, — ^would you not say, "He also is mad?" 
And can he be sane, who excuses himself from 
safety, happiness, and heaven ? Ah, me I the leper 
who refuses a cure, the blind who refuses sight, or 
he, consuming slow with eating cancer, who refuse* 
an in&llible remedy, is wise, compared with him 
who excuses himself from accepting salvation. 

I said that in that one word, religion, was concen- 
trated your every interest It is only another name 
for communion with God, the fountain of all good. 
" He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God in him." 

" He doth not say," says Beveridge, in comment- 
ing on his great name ' I AM,' " I am their light, 
guide, strength, or tower ; but only, I AM. He sets, 
as it were, his hand to a blank, that his people may 
write over it what they please that is good for them, 
— as though he would say : * Are they weak ? I am 
strength. Are^ey poor? I am riches. Are they 
in trouble ? I am comfort. Are they sick ? I am 
health. Are they dpng? I am life. Have they 
nothing? I am all things. I am wisdom; I am 
power; lam justice; I am mercy; I am grace; 
I am goodness ; I am glory, beauty, holiness, emi- 
luancy, tuperemiiMiicy, perfection, aU-fuffidency, etec^ 
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nity ; Jehovah, I AM. Whatsoever is amiable in 
itself or desirable to tliein, that I am. Whatsoever 
is pure and holy, — ^whatsoever is great or pleasant, 
— ^whatsoever is good or needful to make them 
hsL^^j—that I AM:'^ 

1. I entreat you seriously to weigh this one im- 
portant feet, — y(mth is the period for decision. 
This is the period, generally, in which the die is cast 
" What life is to immortality, youth is to life. Life 
decides for immortality,- and youth decides for life; 
not invariably, but so generally, as that the excep- 
tions prove the rule." From twelve to tvfenty-four 
the choice is generally made for life, and for eternity. 
" This is the flood-tide ; and in the whole term of 
human life there is but one flood-tide. Happy they 
by whom it is talcen, and the bark of the soul borne 
by it to the haven of safety." This, then, is the period 
of hope. Facts prove this. Of the vast multitude 
now pious — devoting themselves to Grod and his 
cause, carrying forward the great work of Christian 
benevolence, teachers in the Sabbath school, praying 
men in the house of God, at work in the field of 
Christian education, presidents and professors in 
colleges, principals of religious schools, pastors in 
churches, missionaries abroad, write^ of a sanctified 
literature — ^nearly all of these were early converts. 
Nay more ; if the great scroll itself, containing the 
records of life, could be let down, and opposite each 
name you could read the time of life at which each 
denizen of heaven was converted, unquestionably 
you would find the overwhelming majority were 
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from the raiiks of the young. Youth, then, is a 
hopeftd period, full of promise, rich with opportuni- 
ties. Seize upon it, dear youth ; secure its advan- 
tages, lay hold of its promises, and cast abroad the 
seed for a glorious harvest. 

2. Youth is the period of peculiar convictions 
and impressions, 

" There are moments when the mind is all 
thought, and the heart all feeling." 

The Boul at times, in silence of the night, 

Has flashes — ^transient intervals of light — 

When things to come, without a shade of doubt, 

In terrible reality stand fully out. 

Those lucid moments suddenly present 

Glances of truth, as though the heavens were rent, 

And through the chasms of celestial light, 

The future breaks upon the startled sight. 

Life's vain pursuits and time's advancing pace. 

Appear with death-bed clearness, face to face. 

And immortality's expanse sublime 

In just proportion to the speck of time : 

Whilst death, uprising from the silent shade. 

Shows his dark outline, ere the vision fade ; 

In strong relief against the blazing sky, 

Appears the shadow, as it passes by : 

And though o'erwhelming to the dazzled brain. 

These are the moments when the mind is sane. 

Jane Taylor. 

You are not strangers to these views and feel- 
ings ; for they are much more frequent and forcible 
in youth than at any other period of life. Have 
you not, by the couch of a dying friend, or when 
you felt the gentle pressure of a dying mother's 
hand, and when you saw her tranquil exit^ felt the 
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utter emptiness of worldly pleasure? and said, 
"How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy taber- 
nacles, O Israeli Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his ?" Have 
you not, in seascwis of revival, when the Spirit was 
moving upon the assembly, when all was still and 
solemn, and awe was impressed upon the counte- 
nance — ^have you not felt the rising sigh, and wiped 
away the starting tear? O, young man, cherish 
these convictions, carry them to your closet, pray 
that they may increase. Feeling is not conviction, 
but it greatly aids conviction ; and to harden the 
heart at such a moment, is folly amounting to 
madness. Rather pray incessantly: Show me 
myself, my heart, its depravity and impurity, its 
unbelief and stubbornness. Show me thy law in 
its holiness and immutability. Show me my guilt 
and my peril. Save me fix)m indecision ; save me 
from the fear of man ; save me from sinking back 
again into supineness and indifference. Save, Lord, 
or I perish! 



THE END. 
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